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Notes. 
THE LATE MR. HERMAN MERIVALE. 
Our readers must have seen with deep regret the 
@mouncement of the death of Mr. on 
Menday last ; but few of them probably are aware, 
et though, we believe, his name rarely or never 
mepeared in our columns, Mr. MERIVALE was a 
@equent and valuable contributor. Like the late Sir 
Seerge Cornewall Lewis, and many other eminent 
een, Mr. Merivave found rest from his laborious 
Mecial duties in the indulgence of his love of 
Htters ; and great as were his merits as a public 
M@@cer, and few have done the State better service, 
will probably be best remembered by his pub- 
meed works. The first of these, his Lectures on 
Be Colonies and Colonization, led to his appoint- 
meat as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, from 
Mtich he was eventually promoted to the Under- 
Meretaryship of State for India. His Life of Sir 
eMlip Francis, from the materials amassed by the 
me Mr. Parkes, and his continuation of Sir Her- 
Bert Edwardes’s Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, are 
Yaluable contributions to our biographical literature. 
B98 Historic Studies contains a series of essays on 
many curious points of history, and illustrates that 
gent of well-considered scepticism which mani- 
itself more clearly in the doubts which he 
out as to the genuineness of the Paston 


Letters. But that that arose solely from his love 
of truth was beyond dispute ; for probably nobody 
was better pleased, when, by the discoveries and 
investigations which followed, the authenticity of 
that remarkable correspondence was established 
beyond all doubt. The loss of Mr. MeRIvALE 
will be deeply felt by all whose good fortune it was 
to be numbered among his friends. 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 

Recently, one of the metropolitan magistrates, 
in adjudicating upon a case of Sunday trading, in 
which the defendant was a newsvendor, stated that 
the case presented a difficulty, as Sunday papers 
were not in existence when the Act was passed for 
the better observance of the Lord’s Day. It may 
therefore be of interest to sketch the origin and 
early history of these papers. 

The following paragraph appears in Timperley’s 
Encyclopedia of and Typographical 
Anecdote :— 

“1778. Johnson’s Sunday Monitor. This was the first 
newspaper published on the Sabbath in Great Britain. 
1t appeared in London.” 

Timperley’s statement is incorrect, as the paper 
did not appear till 1780. He evidently had not 
seen it, as he does not give its correct designation. 

The original Sunday paper was the British 
Gazette and Sunday Monitor, No. 1 of which is 
dated March 26, 1780. It was projected by a 
printer named Johnson, and its success called 
several rivals into existence. The proprietor sub- 
sequently added his name to the title, and it was 
known as E. Johnson's British Gazette and Sunday 
Monitor, under which designation it lasted till 
1803. About this time it changed hands, and the 
new proprietor dropped its first title, and it appeared 
as the Sunday Monitor. It had then fallen so low 
as to become the organ of Joanna Southcott, for 
the sake of the extra sale which followed the pub- 
lication of the manifestoes of that religious fanatic. 
The death of this notorious impostor is thus recorded 
in the issue of January 1, 1815 :— 

“Deatu or Mrs. Sovrucorr.—Turspay AFTERNOON. 
“To Mr. Stokes. 

“ Sir—Agreeably to your request, I send a messenger 
to acquaint you that Joanna Southcott died this morning, 
precisely at four o’clock. The believers in her mission, 
supposing that the vital functions are only suspended for 
a few days, will not permit me to open the body until 
some symptom appears which may destroy all hopes of 


resuscitation.—I am, Sir, 
** Your obedient servant, 


“ RicuarD Rexce. 

“ Piccadilly, Dec. 27, 1814. 

(CIRCULAR.) 

“ Sir—As you desired to be present at Mrs. Southcott's 
accouchement, had it taken place, as was then expected, 
the friends consider it as their duty to inform you, and 
all the medical gentlemen who had that intention, that to 
all appearance she died this morning, exactly as the clock 
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struck four. Care is taken to preserve warmth in the 
body as she directed, and it is the wish of her friends 
that you will see her in her present state. 
UNDERWOOD. 
“ 38, Manchester Street, Tuesday, Dec. 27, 1814. 
“To Dr. R. Reece. 


“ As Mrs. Southcott’s believers are of opinion she has 
only gone into a trance (which she predicted twenty 
years ago), and that she will be delivered of Shiloh in 
four days, we shall on Sunday next be able to com- 
municate further particulars.” 

In the paper of June 23, 1815, it describes itself, 
“The first Sunday newspaper ever established in 
the kingdom.” It experienced all the vicissitudes 
which invariably overtake the Sunday paper, and 
died in 1829, after an existence of fifty years. 

The London Recorder, or Sunday Gazette was 
the first to enter into competition with Johnson’s 
print. The copy of August 7, 1791, contains a 
self-laudatory notice, in which it is asserted that 
“ The superiority of this print commenced in 1779,” 
but, as this paper is “ No. 575,” it could not have 
appeared before August, 1780. It lasted till 1808, 
and was then merged in its rival, the Sunday 
Monitor. 

The next inf chronological order was Ayre’s 
Sunday London Gazette and Weekly Monitor, 
started on the 27th April, 1783. The office of the 
paper was at 5, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 
opposite Drury Lane Theatre. The editor an- 
nounced in the first number, that his print would 
be something more than a compilation of articles 
from the Public Ledger and the other daily papers, 
the insinuation evidently being directed against 
Johnson’s print. Ayre’s paper lasted till 1795. 

A paper was started by J. Almon, of 182, Fleet 
Street, called the Sunday Chronicle. The earliest 
copy I have seen is dated “ March 30, 1788,” and 
it lasted till the close of 1790. It was unnumbered, 
so that it is difficult to fix the date of its birth. 

The Review and Sunday Advertiser was first 
published on June 22, 1789, and it lasted till 1796. 

The Observer came out for the first time on 
Sunday, December 4th, 1791, and it has appeared 
uninterruptedly to the present day. It has entered 
upon the eighty-third year of its career, and is one 
of the rare instances of a Sunday paper becoming 
established. 

The Sunday Reformer and Universal Register 
was originated on the 14th April, 1793. In No. 38 
(December 29, 1793) there is a portrait of Dr. 
Louth, Bishop of London, which appears under the 
heading of “ Evangelical Biography.” This paper 
had an independent existence till 1796, after 
which date it was amalgamated with the London 
Recorder. 

The first number of Bell’s Weekly Messenger 
a on May Ist, 1796, and it speedily became 
the leading Sunday paper. On April 10th, 1814, 
23,100 copies, at 8d. each, were sold; this number 
containing particulars of the downfall of Bonaparte 


and the capitulation of Paris. The day of pub- 
lication has of late years been changed to Monday 

The Weekly Dispatch commenced its career 
on Sunday, Sept. 13, 1801, and it has been con. 
tinued since without intermission. 

The British Neptune, or Naval, Military, and 
Fashionable Sunday Advertiser was commenced on 
January 2, 1803, and it had an existence of twenty 
years. 

The Englishman, or Sunday Express made its 
original appearance on the 5th June, 1803. In the 
32nd number (Jan. 8, 1804) the editor states that 
its success “has exceeded our most sanguine anti- 
cipations,” the sale of the previous week having 
amounted to 1,245 copies. This paper lasted til 
1827. 

The News was commenced on Sunday, May Sth, 
1805, and it lasted till 1836. In the 207th number 
(April 23, 1809) the editor alludes to a scheme 
in agitation “to impede the free circulation of 
newspapers on a Sunday,” and those who have been 
unable to purchase the paper owing to the “ officious 
zeal of a servile tool of a disgraced ministry,” are 
requested to forward their addresses to the office 
(28, Brydges Street, Covent Garden), so that the 
paper may be regularly delivered on Sunday 
morning at their residences. 

The Independent Whig began its career on 
Sunday, Jan. 5, 1806, and did not succumb till 
1820, 

The Examiner (still in existence) first appeared 
on January 3rd, 1808, and was continued for many 
years as a Sunday paper, but the day of publication 
was subsequently changed to Saturday. 

The Champion, another Sunday paper, was com- 
menced in January, 1813, and lasted till 1822. 

The first number of the John Bull appeared on 
Sunday, Dec. 17, 1820, It was originally edited 
by Theodore Hook, of convivial notoriety, and it 
was a staunch supporter of “our glorious Consti- 
tution in Church and State.” The agitation in 
favour of Roman Catholic Emancipation seems to 
have driven the editor frantic, and excited appeals 
were made weekly on behalf of “our most holy 
religion”; but the inconsistency of publishing a 
religious newspaper on the Sabbath does not appear 
to have occurred to the proprietors. The day of 
publication was ultimately changed to Saturday. 

The Sunday Times was commenced in 1822, and 
has appeared regularly to this day. 

Bell’s Life in London came into existence 00 
Sunday, Feb. 7, 1822, and it still appears. In the 
315th number (March 9, 1828), the editor notices the 
“ contemptible effort of our contemporaries to excite 

rejudice against this journal,” and gives under the 
— of “ More Comfort for the Conspirators, 
the number of papers disposed of during the 
— quarter. Soom this we ascertain that on 


arch 2nd, 1828, 25,289 copies were sold. 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London made its firs 
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rance on Sunday, Feb. 1, 1824, and it lasted 
ill 1827. 

Old England and Constitution, another Sunday 
paper, Was started on Noy. 14, 1824, and its career 
terminated in 1825. 

In 1833, the Eye, or Sunday Monitor appeared, 
but it lasted a few weeks only. 

The foregoing list, although incomplete, gives 
the titles of the principal Sunday newspapers 
which appeared within the period comprised by 
the dates 1780—1830. RayNer. 

Harrington Street, Hampstead Road. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS FULLER: THE 
“HOUSE OF MOURNING.” 

With a view to complete my list of Fuller's 
works, I shall be glad to hear of existing copies of 
the following editions, &c., which I have not been 
ableto meet with in the libraries :— 

Holy State, 1643; Holy War, 1650 (Puttick’s Cat., 
Feb., 1873), 1652 (Millar's Cat., Jan., 1872); Joseph's 
Parti-Coloured Coat, 1648 (Brewer); Andronicus, 1649 
(“the third edition,” Lowndes) ; Cause and Cure of a 
Wounded Conscience, 1810 (Brewer) ; Pisgah-Sight, 1652 
{lowndes); an edition of The Thoughts, “ reprinted 
recently by Mr. Hinton, of Oxford” (Watt); Myriel’s 
Daily Devotions (Biography of Colet), 1635 (Lowndes 
names this edition as containing Fuller’s notice of Colet), 
1641 (Russell names this): The Valley of Vision, by 
Dr. Holdsworth (so said), 1661 (mentioned by a corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.,” 1st S. ii. 44) ; Pulpit Sparks, by 
Dr. Reeve, 1659 (Russell) ; Sparke’s Otoracrijproy" vel 
kintilla Altaris, date of fourth edition (the third is dated 
1663, and the fifth 1673). 

Allow me to add the following note about that 
interesting old volume of funeral sermons, entitled 
Opyvorxos’ The House of Mourning, with which 
Fuller is connected. Mr. Russell (Memorials of 
Fuller, pp. 81 and 332) attributes to Fuller cer- 
tain sermons in the first, or 1640 * edition of this 
work. But none of Fuller’s Sermons were in this 
particular edition, the preachers of the forty-seven 
discourses being described on the title-page as 
four Doctors in Divinity, viz., “ Daniel Featly, 
Martin Day, Richard Sibbs, Thomas Taylor,” 
“and other reverend divines.” At the date of this 
edition Fuller had scarcely begun to publish 
sermons ; yet the twenty-sixth in the collection 
(p. 499), entitled “Saint Paul’s Trumpet,” is 
attributed to him (Memorials, pp. 81-2).—This 
dition is often put in catalogues under the name 
of Fuller as one of the authors.—Fuller’s con- 
tributions first appeared in the second, or the 
1660 edition (pp. xii., 610), which was published 
by his old “stationer,” John Williams, who, to 
merease the sale, added on the title-page, at the 
end of the names, “Thomas Fuller,” as well as 
Dr. John Preston, and Dr. Richard Houldsworth. 


* Published by Philip Neville at the signe of the 
in Ivie Lane (pp. 916, xvi.). Many of the 
termons are separately dated 1639. 


In this edition there were six additional sermons, 
all preached between 1650 and 1660, four of which 
(viz., “ Death’s Prerogative,” “The Patriarchal 
Funeral,” “The True Accountant,” and “The 
Righteous Man’s Service to his Generation” *) 
“may perhaps,” says Mr. Russell, “ be ascribed to 
Fuller.” The first and third of these discourses 
are certainly not Fuller’s, internal evidence being 
against such paternity. The second discourse, 
“ The Patriarchal Funeral,” is by Dr. John Pearson 
(afterwards the Bishop of Chester), it having been 
preached in 1658 before the Right Honourable 
George, Lord Berkeley, upon the death of that 
nobleman’s father. (This sermon is printed in the 
Minor Theological Works of Dr. John Pearson, 
vol, ii, 112-135, edited by Churton, who does not, 
however, give the title-page of the original discourse, 
which was published separately by John Williams, 
in 4to., in 1658. See 1359 E., British Museum.) 
Only the last of the above list of four sermons is 
really Fuller’s. His also is “The Just Man’s 
Funeral,” which immediately precedes “The 
Righteous Man’s Service.” Fuller’s contributions 
thus occur together, being the fifty-first and the 
fifty-second of the series. One of them, and per- 
haps the other, had been already published by 
John Williams (in 1649 and 1657 respectively), 
whose property, it is presumed, they were. 
The fifty-third, or last sermon, is by a different 
author, and is not recognizable as Fuller’s.—The 
third, or 1672 edition, said to be “ newly corrected 
and amended, with several additional sermons,” 
contained only three more sermons, separately 
paged (pp. 1—48), the first of which is entitled 
“ Nature’s Good-Night,” first printed in 1656, 
being by “ Fra. Moore, Curate of Soules at High- 
week”; the second is by Edmund Barker, Rector 
of Buriton, Hants, at the funeral of the Dowager 
Lady Elizabeth Capell ; and the third (query by 
Josias Alsop) entitled “ Days Appointed to Wait 
for a Change,” is the funeral sermon upon Dean 
Hardy, who preached Dr. Fuller's funeral sermon 
in 1661, and who died 1670. The additional 
names upon the title-page of this edition are 
Dr. John Pearson, Dr. Christ. Shute, Dr. Edmund 
Barker, and Dr. Josias Alsop; Fuller’s name, now 
given with his doctorate degree, occurring the last 
but two upon the list. This edition was also 
issued by John Williams (Pp. 610, 48, xii.). It is 
difficult, but not hopeless, to apportion the sermons 
in this valuable old book to the respective con- 
tributors. A list of the fifty-three sermons of the 
second edition, but not of the preachers or of those 
to whose memory the sermons were preached, will 
be found in Darling’s Cyclo. Bib., col. 1557. 
Joun 
Stretford, Manchester. 


* In Russell's Memorials (p. 81), this title is printed 


as though it formed two sermons. 
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SHAKSPEARIAN TRADITIONS RECORDED BY 
Drypey.—I do not remember to have seen in any 
of the recent lives of Shakspeare any notice of the 
Shakspearian traditions mentioned by Dryden in 
his Defence of the Epilogue to the Second Part of 
the Conquest of Granada, 1672, although, of course, 
they were well known to the old editors, and one 
of them at least was discussed by Johnson and 
Malone. I give them in Dryden’s own words :— 

“ Shakspeare showed the best of his skill in his Mer- 
cutio, and he said himself that he was forced to kill him 
in the third act, to prevent being killed by him. But for 
my part, I cannot find he was so dangerous a person. I 
see nothing in him but what was so exceeding harmless 
that he might have lived to the end of the play, and died 
in his bed without offence to any man.” 

The other tradition seems to lend some counte- 
nance to Mr. Hallam’s position, that some portions 
of Shakspeare’s writings were as obscure to his 
contemporaries as to ourselves :— 

“In reading some bombast speeches of Macbeth, which 
are not to be understood, he (Ben Jonson) used to say 
that it was horrour; and I am much afraid that this is 

I am not sure that I quite understand this 
passage. Is horror here to be taken in the phy- 
sical sense, as used by Bacon, and now vulgarized 
into “the horrors”? 

In Dryden’s other Prefaces and Defences there 
are several other interesting items of gossip about 
Jonson, as that he always submitted his plays to 
Beaumont before performance ; that Morose, in the 
Silent Woman, was sketched from life, &c. 

In order to estimate the value of these traditions, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that Dryden in his 
younger days must have lived very much in the 
society of men who had probably known Shak- 
speare, and had certainly witnessed the performance 
of his dramas during his own lifetime. In 1672 
there was still left the remnant of a school who 
depreciated the new drama, of which Dryden was 
the apostle, and swore by the departed glories of 
the Blackfriars and the Globe. In the same De- 
fence, Dryden affirms that “the discourse and 
raillery of our new comedies excell what has been 
written by them” [the Elizabethans]. And this, 
he says, “ will be denied by none but some few old 
fellows who value themselves on their acquaintance 
with the Blackfriars, who, because they saw their 
plays, would pretend a right to judge ours. The 
memory of these grave gentlemen is their only plea 
for being wits.” 

These old habitués of the Blackfriars must have 
almost exactly corresponded, in relative age and 
date, to those pleasant old gentlemen we sometimes 
meet with in society—now, alas! every year more 
rarely—who ignore everything that has heen done 
upon the boards since the great Kean and Byron 
time of Drury Lane. C. Ettiot Browse. 


“ Whether hadst thou rather bea Faulconbridge?” 
K. John, i. 1, 134, 

This usage of had with the infinitive is as old as 
Chaucer, and thus we have in the Clerkes Tale :— 

* Al had hir lever han hadde a knave-childe.” 
In Percy’s Reliques, i. 71, 30, it is carried stil] 
further, thus :— 

“ Where they had gladdest to Le.” 

But though it is sanctioned by the old writers, and 
prevails generally at the present day, I conceive it 
is incorrect. Surely it arose in this way : “I would 
rather be” was abbreviated into “I’d rather be”: 
then “I’d” was erroneously expanded into “J 
had.” Is this so, or can the form “I had rather 
be” be defended in any way ? 

Again, in the Times of Nov. 4, I read, “he had 
continually to ask his father,” and “the fact has 
to be explained,” both forms, indeed, being common 
enough. I suppose there is some ellipse ; in the 
first case, perhaps, of the words “an obligation 
upon him,” so that at full length the sentence will 
run, “he had the obligation upon him to ask his 
father” ; in the second I do not exactly see what 
words should be supplied. Perhaps a reader of 
“N. & Q.” will throw some light upon this. 

F. J. V. 

“ Crack.” — 

‘Tis a noble child.—A crack, madam.” 
Cortolanus, i, 3. 

Of this word Dyce, in his Glossary, says 
“ Crack : a boy, usually an arch, lively boy.” I 
conceive that “crack” is here, and in the other 
passages cited in the Dictionaries under that word, 
used for “ crackrope ” or “ crackhemp,” which latter 
words are frequently used by the Elizabethan dm- 
matists as terms of reproach. If so, the word 
“crack” in the passage cited from Coriolanus and 
elsewhere is used playfully. What makes me 
think that it is an abbreviation of “ crackrope” is 
that in Massinger’s Unnatural Combat, i. 1, ad 
init., the usher says of the page— 

“ Here’s a crack ; I think they suck this knowledge in 
their milk.” 

And ii. 2, ad fin., he says to him, “ Peace, erack- 
rope.” I may remark that it is not uncommon in 
compound words to find the last part of the com- 
pound dropped, “ quack” for “ quacksalver,” and 
“mole” for “mouldwarp,” are in daily use; 9 
also “ ensign ” for “ ensign-bearer,” a word used by 
Sir Philip Sidney. Again, we find “ standard” for 
“ standard-bearer” in the old ballads.* Perhaps, 
also, the word “ wag,” a “ pert person” (Latham), 
the derivation of which he gives up in despair, is 
an abbreviation of “ wag-tail,’ which latter word 
is frequently used as a term of reproach by the 


* To these instances we may add “shepe” for “ shep- 
herd” at the commencement of Piers Plowman’'s Visi, 
if we adopt the interpretation of Mr. Sxeat and Da 
Morais (“N. & Q.,” 4 8. xi. 500; xii. 11, 97, 309). 
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gid dramatists, this metaphor being taken from 
the bird of that name ; thus the Earl of Kent, in 
King Lear, ii. 2, ad fin., says to the steward :— 

«Spare my grey beard, you wagtail.” 

It may appear of little importance what the 
exact meaning and derivation of the word “crack” 
may be, but I think if this principle, that the 

gcond part of a compound word is frequently lost 
in pro ess of time, be once admitted, it may serve 
to explain other words which need explanation. 

PS.—I add three more passages in which the 
word “ crack ” occurs :— 

“T saw him break Scogan’s head at the court-gate, 
when he was a crack, not thus high.”—A. Henry 1V., 
Part iii. 2. 

“Since we are turned cracks, let’s study to be like 
eracks, act freely, c: areless ly, and capriciously.’ ’— Ben 
Jonson's “ Cynthia's Rei 

“T have invented } roject s for raising millions without 
burthening the e subject, but cannot get parliament to 
listen to me, who look upon me as a crack and a pro- 
jector.”—A ddison. 

In this last 


e I conceive “ crack” stands 


for “ crack-bra 


SHAKSPEARE ANTICIPATED.— 

“Many times there cometh less hurt of a thief than of 
arailing tongue : for the one taketh away a man’s good 
name, the other taketh but his riches, which is of much 
less value and estimation than is his good name.” —Homily 
against Contention and Brawling. ‘First Book put forth 
by Edward VI. 

Shakspeare was no plagiarist in this, foras these 
Homilies were read in all the churches, he was 
merely quoting an axiom he knew to be familiar to 
every one. 


Cuatcer AND SHAKSPEARE.—<An article in the 
Quarterly Review, which appeared some twelve 
months avo, attempted to show ‘not, I venture to 
think, with the complete success at which it aime d) 
the indebtedness of Shakspeare to his great prede- 
cessor Chaucer. As a slight contribution, how- 
ever, inthe way of evidence, I submit the following: 
Constance, in the Man of Lawes Tale, says:— 

“Tn Him trust I, and in his moder deere, 
hat is to me my sayl and eek my steere.” 
Romeo, in Kom o and Julict, i. 4, says: 
“But He 


th 
Direct my s 


rat | rath the steerage of my course, 


Whi le on the subject of Chaucer, may I call 
ntion to his quaint argument, by anticipation, 
against the “ Permissive Bill ” people ? It occurs 
in the Troylus and C ryseyde:— 


“Tn every thing, I wote, there lith mesure : 
For though a man forbede drunkennc sse, 
He not forbedes that every creature 

Be drinkeles for alwey, as 


Sr. Micnaer’s, QuEENnITHE, Loxpoy.—There 
is, I believe, a project on foot for pulling down this 
old church and uniting the benefice with some 
other. It may be well, therefore, to put it on 
record that at the south-east corner of the church, 
at about six feet from the ground, there is built 
into the wall a stone slab bearing the following 
inscription, which I copied on the spot :— 

THIS CHVRCH WAS BYRND IN Y® DREADFVLL FIRE: IS 
YE YEARE 1666 AND WAS BEGAN (sic) TO BEE REBVILT 
IN Ye YEARB 1676 

Witt: Woopnor Cuvren 

Tuos, Lyme § WARDENS 
I may add that, under the Union of Benefices’ Act, 
four City churches,—St. Benet, Gracechurch ; St. 
Mary Somerset ; St. Mildred, Poultry ; and All 
Hallows’ Staining,—have already dis . ared ; and 
three more,—St. Martin Outwich; St. Antholin, 
Budge Row; and St. James, Duke's regen 
about to disappear; and that such of their fittings 
as are reserved from sale—bells, fonts, communion- 
plate, organs—are or will be dispersed among 
other churches of the metropolis; so that, hereafter, 
there will be no trace of these things on the spot, 
unless the churchwardens keep an inventory of 
the contents of the destroyed church, which, so 
far as Iam aware, the Act does not compel o1 
direct them to do. A. J. M. 

CopRINGTON Banos wetcy.—I observed lately in 
the daily papers that there are two ¢ 
this title. It being r perfer tly clear that the second 
baronet, who disinhe rited his son the third baronet, 
could not, by any such act, alienate the descent of 
the title from his present representative, Sir William 
Raimond, I cannot imagine how there can be any 
question about the representation. Some Court 
ought to be erected to affirm or disallow the many 
claims at present in existence in the Baronetage, 
and which in some instances really have no founda- 
tion whatever. The He ralds’ College, indirectly, 
has this power, as regards armorial insignia attached 
to such titles, and ought to be supported in the 
exercise of it. SP. 


teveENGING Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, an anecdote is given, the sub- 
stance of which is, that Sir Walter, when travelling 
on the English side of the Border, had occasion, on 
account of the illness of one of his domestics, to 
send for a medical man. When he appeared, Scott 
was astonished to recognize in him an old man 
who had been a farrierat Ashestiel. After having 
had some questions put to him regarding his treat- 
ment, the ci-devant farrier replied, on Sir Walter 
remonstrating, that he must have killed a few of 
his patients :— 

“ Ou aye, may be sae, whiles they dee, and whiles no ; 
but it’s the will o’ Providence. Ony how, Your Honour, 
it wad be. lang fore it maks up for 

From an old MS. in my possession, giving 2 
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history of the ancient family of Skene, in Aberdeen- 
shire, the paper and writing of which prove it must 
have been in existence one hundred years before 
the great Sir Walter was born, I give an extract, 
having modernized the spelling :— 

“The two Doctors of Physic, viz. the one Professor of 
the College of St. Andrews and the other the Ist Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Aberdeen; both of them were, 
upon their coming from France, fallen short of money 
at London, had only a quarteen by them, and resolving 
to kill or cure wherever they come, were heard to say, 
one to another; let us spend this and then revenge 
Pinkie and Flowdun; and being arraigned before the 
King, King James preferred the one to be his Ordinary, 
the other his Extraordinary Doctor, and recommended 
them to St. Andrews and Aberdeen, for the love he bore 
to Sir John Skene, his brother.” 

A. A, 


Frencu anout 1700.—The Abbé 
de Bellegrade, in his Réflexions sur ce qui peut 
plaire ou déplaire dans le Commerce du Monde, 
which may have suggested to Chesterfield many 
observations that are to be found in his Letters, 
when speaking of the ignorance of some of the 
young French noblemen, about 1700, mentions a 
Monsr. de Mont-Bazon, who asked, 

“ Pourquoi César, qui mourut au milieu du Sénat de 
Rome, étoit mort sans confession, puisqu'il y a tant de 
Prétres 4 Rome.” 

The fourth edition of the Abbe’s book was pub- 
lished in 1709, but Iam not aware when it was 
written. In it we find several “sentiments” we 
meet with elsewhere, for instance— 

“Les plus grands hommes ne laissent pas d’avoir de 
petites foiblesses.” 

** Je la vois tous les jours, et j'en suis aussi charmé que 
je l’étois lorsque je la vis la premiére fois.” 

**L’on n’aime pas long-temps des gens dont l'amour 
ressemble & la haine.” &c., Kc. 

R. N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Awacuronism.—Looking into Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism the other day, I was struck with a note 
appended by Warton to the couplet, 

“ And while self-love each jealous writer rules, 

Contending wits become the sport of fools.” 
“Mr. Harte,” says Warton, “related to me that, 
being with Mr. Pope when he received the news 
of Swift’s death, Harte said to him, he thought it 
a fortunate circumstance for their friendship that 
they had lived so distant from each other. Pope 
resented the reflection, but yet, said Harte, I am 
convinced it was true.” Now this conversation 
could not possibly have occurred under the circum- 
stances described, for Swift outlived Pope more 
than a year. The latter died May 30, 1744; Swift, 
October 29, 1745. Itissurprising that Mr. Elwin, 
so careful and so elaborate an annotator, should 
have quoted Warton’s statement without pointing 
out its inaccuracy. C. 

Suort-Hayp Writrnc Extraorpinary. —I 
extract the following from Duncan Macdougal’s 


Improved System of Short-Hand, William Smith, 
113, Fleet Street, London, 1840, fourth edition-— 


“The book of the New Testament, with the time that 
each book will occupy in writing. When the student of 
short-hand is able to write within the limited time required” 

rather significant words these—“he is then able to 
follow a speaker who speaks with propriety— 


Books. Hours. Min. 
Matthew ‘ 3 36 
Luke . ‘ ‘ 3 
Romans. ‘ ‘ 1 30 
1 Corinthians ‘ 1 27 
2 Corinthians ‘ ° ( 57 
Ephesians. « « 30 
Philippians . 0 21 
Colossians . 0 21 
1 Thessalonians . 0 18 
2 Thessalonians . 0 9 
1Timothy . . ° ‘ 0 27 
2Timothy . ‘ 0 18 
Titus . 0 10 
James . 0 21 
1 Peter p 0 2 
2 Peter ° 0 15 
1 John . ° 0 2 
2 John . 0 3 
$John . 0 3 
Revelation . 1 48 


Total Time . 27 6&5.” 
When we consider what the title-page sets forth, 
—*“that simply to write the short-hand may be 
acquired in one hour,”—to say the least of it, it 
appears a very wonderful performance for a pre 
Pitman age, and one which fully justifies my de- 
scription, RoyLE F.R.H.S. 


Buriat AN Orncnarp.—The following entry 
is in the Bourton-on-the-Water Register :—* 1704. 
Wm. Wickser’s wife, of Layborough, was buried 
in Widow Green’s orchard at Lower Slaughter (a 
chapelry to Bourton) March 5.” D. R. 


TRANSMIGRATION.—The passages which I have 
transcribed seem to present similar ideas to those 
of Wordsworth in his celebrated lines on “The 
Intimations of Immortality,” &c. 

The first I suppose to be from a poem by Dr. 
Mackay, but I have never seen it in print or mant- 
script. The second is from Tennyson :— 

“ Countless chords of heavenly music, 
Struck ere earthly sounds began, 
Vibrate, in immortal concord, 
Thro’ the answering soul of man : 
Countless gleams of heavenly glory 
Shine through spirits pent in clay, 
On the old men at their labours, 
On the children at their play. 

We have gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned ourselves in heavenly glow, 
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Seen the glory, heard the music, 
We are wiser than we know.” 


“Moreover something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare.” 


FreperIcK 


Queries. 


‘e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in _ that the 


answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Avrnor Wantep of the following lines. 


Is 


anything known about them as a literary curiosity ? 
Jam requested by a lady, now in her ninety-sixth 
year, in whose memory this fragment has lingered 
for more than fifty years, and from whose dictation 
Ihave just written these lines, to seek this infor- 


mation from some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 


What is the allusion to “Girguntum’s walled 


ground,” and to “ Leonard’s Well” !— 


“It is the day of Martinmas,— 
Cups of ale should freely pass ; 
What though winter has begun 
To push down the summer's sun ; 
To our fires we can betake, 

And enjoy the crackling brake ; 
Never heeding winter’s face 
On the day of Martinmas. 


We can tell what we have seen 
When the hedge sweet briar was green, 
Who did hide in the barley mow 
Waiting for her Love, I trow; 
Whose apron longer strings did lack, 
As the envious girls do clack ; 
Such like things do come to pass 
Ere the day of Martinmas, 

* * * 


Some do the city now frequent, 

Where costly shows and merriment 
Do wear the vapourish evening out 
With interludes and revelling rout,— 
Such as did pleasure England’s Queen 
When here her Royal Grace was seen ; 
Yet will they not this day let pass, 
This merry day of Martinmas. 


Nell hath left her wool at home, 

The Flanderkin hath stayed his loom ; 

No beam doth swing, nor wheel go round, 
Upon Girguntum’s walled ground, 

Where now no anchorite doth dwell, 

To rise and pray at Leonard's Well ; 
Martin hath kicked at Balaam’s ass,— 

So merry be Old Martinmas. 


Now the daylight sports are done, 
Round the market-cross they run,— 
Prentice lads and gallant blades 
Dancing with their gamesome maids,— 
Till the Beadle, stout and sour, 

Shakes his bell and calls the hour ; 
Then farewell lad and farewell lass 

Till next merry Martinmas. 


Martinmas shall come again, 
Spite of wind and spite of rain, 
* 


W. D. B. 


“Cloth of frieze be not too bold 
Though thou ’rt wedded to cloth of gold.” 

What historical event gave rise to the verse 
ending thus? I cannot remember the exact word- 
ing of the first two lines, but they are to the effect 
that cloth of gold must not disdain to be wedded 
to cloth of frieze. I should be very glad to know 
where the verse is to be found. F. B. 


CryrstaL Nuptiats 1x Russta.—I remember 
to have read in a work—the title of which, when 
found, was not “ Cuttled,” and so has escaped me 
—a curious account of a Russian (royal?) mar- 
riage. One novel feature in its celebration was 
the manufacture of the saluting guns used on the 
occasion, which were of ice ; the apartment, and a 
portion of its furniture, if I mistake not, were also 
of ice ; the bridal bed was of the same material ; 
the poles—and beyond these I will not venture to 
pursue my voyage of inquiry—probably supported 
some icicle fringes, and other Arctic drapery to 
match. I would not risk the credit of my memory, 
which, after an interval of some years, is likely to 
prove defective ; but I think this much, at least, 
will be found to be correctly stated. Will any of 
your Anglo-Russian readers kindly help me to 
verify this vague reference? So faras my memory 
serves me, my authority was, and I hope still is, a 
single volume work on Russian Manners and 
Customs, &c., of which I regret to say I cannot 
even guess the date. F. Purxorr. 

[A full account of the singular wedding in question 
will be found in Mrs. H. C. Romanoff’s Htstorical 
Narratives from the Russian (Rivingtons, 1871), pp. 
40-46. The bridegroom was the unfortunate Prince 
Michael A. Galitzin, whom the Empress Anna forced to 
occupy the position of “Court Jester” after he had 
joined the Church of Rome. The bride, whose name 
was Bujeninova, was a Calmuck female-jester attached 
to the suite of the Empress. The famous “ House of 
Ice ” was 56 feet long, 174 wide, and 21 high. Before it 
were placed “ six three-pounder cannons, and two eighty- 
pounder mortars; they were actually fired more than 
once.” Readers who wish for further information, and 
do not object to its being conveyed in the Russian 
tongue, will find an excellent description of the marriage, 
and detailed plans of the Ice House, in vol. vii. pp. 
347-351 of that most valuable Russian periodical, the 
Russkaya Starina, or Russian Past, so excellently 
conducted by Mr. Semevsky, at St. Petersburg.] 


“Tue Ten Ampassapors.”—Decker, in 1606, 
alludes to “ the comming of the ten ambassadors.” 
To what event does he refer ? J. O. 


Tuomas Stranceways.—Of what family 
was he, and what were his arms? He married 
Katherine, Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, whose 
first husband died 19th October, 1432. Did she not 
also marry John, Viscount Beaumont, and Sir 
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John Widville, and what was the order of the 
marriages? The doubt is between the second and 
third. F. M. 


Tue Sackevt.—In a picture by Paul Veronese, 
at Paris, the “ Cena di San Giorgio,” Titian is play- 
ing the double bass, Paul Veronese and Tintoret the 
violoncello, another man a violin ; Bassano a flute, 
and a Turkish slave the sackbut. In a translation 
of the Lives of Haydn and Mozart, by L. A. C. 
Bombet (Murray, 1818), p. 15, there is a note 
saying that this ancient instrument would have 
been lost to us for ever but for the ashes of Mount 
Vesuvius. At Herculaneum one was dug up. The 
lower part is of bronze, and the upper part and 
mouthpiece is of solid gold. It is asserted that the 
Kings of Naples presented it to his present Majesty, 
i.¢., George IIT. Is this the fact, and where is this 
instrument? From this antique, the translator 
goes on to say, the Italians fashioned their 
trombont ; but that in quality of tone nothing of 
modern make has equalled the ancient one. I 
should be glad to learn if this still holds good ; 
and if so, whether any attempt has of late years 
been made to investigate the causes of this 
superiority of tone. C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 

Catnerine Pear.—Suckling, in his Ballad 
upon a Wedding, compares the streaks of red on 
the lady’s cheeks to those on 

—*“a Catherine pear, 

The side that ’s next the sun”: 
ind, in the Nel 
lovely dye of the 


oolmistress, Shenstone speaks of the 
Catherine pear. Is this pear 
extinct, or has it only changed its name ? 

Lavater tells us, we instinctively expect a hand- 
some apple to prove toothsome ; but as the least 
comely pears, so far as my experience goes, are 
generally the sweete st, one micht suppose the 
Catherine pear’s charms to have been but skin 
deep, and hence to have lost their hold on popular 
favour, were it not that Shenstone declares its 
juice to have been equal to its dye. Will some 
Melibceus afford this immortalized ‘fruit a note ? 
Henry Arrwe.. 


Barnes. 


r-PLate.—When was 
ngland, and when discontinued ? 
GARWoop, 
Kesze’s “Cinisttaxy Yrar.”—Will some one 
give me the tru the thi in the 
following } 
** And far below, Gennesaret's main 
Spreads many a mile of liquid plain 
(Though ail seem gather’d in one eager bound), 
Then narrowing cleaves yon p ilmy lea,” &c. 
It is in the poem for the Seventh Sunday after 
Trinity. J. D. 


“A Brograpnicat Perrace or THE Empire 


on Corre 


+ 


sense of the third line 


printed by “T. Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street 
—Wanted the name of the compiler, T possess 
the first two volumes, and at the end of the second 
is a note to the effect that the bishops will be given 
in the succeeding volumes, “ which are now in the 
press.” The work is remarkable for its plain. 
speaking with regard to the living nobility. A 
duke is stated to be “very peculiar in his person 
and habits.” Another nobleman “has been Willing 
to exhibit himself in the theatre of the world : and 
his name occurs frequently among the speakers in 
Parliament : but his speeches, it must he confessed, 
are not remarkable for their acuteness, precision, 
or knowledge.” 

Another’s “ eccentricities are not unknown, and 
a marriage, which broke forth unexpectedly, caused, 
a few years ago, not a little conversation in fashion. 
able circles, severely to the disappointme nt of the 
noble admiral his brother.” The house of North, 
“frank, unassuming, and kind, have for centuries 
set a pattern of what in truth they are, true no- 
bility.” Lord Bathurst is “sagacious and sarcastic”; 
the Earl Grosvenor “ discovered some inclination 
to become an author; but he has much more solid 
pretensions to distinction—he is immencely rich !” 
while Earl Carnarvon is remarkable “ for the in- 
temperance of his language.” Lord Byron has, 
though only twenty, shown great talent, and Lord 
de Dunstanville “has large property in Cornish 


boroughs.” t. PASSINGHAM, 


Jay: Ossorne.—Whence are these surnames 
derived? Are they Norman or Saxon ? 
A. M. JAY. 


Deatn’s Heap anp Cross-Boxes.—Whiat is 
the history or origin of this symbol, and why is it 
a regimental badge ? D. R. 


GRINLING Grppons.—1. Is there any informa- 
tion relative to GrinlingGibbons the carver besides 
that contained in Evelvyn’s Diary and A. Cun- 
ningham’s Lives of te British Paint rs, Sc lptors, 
and Architects; and if so, what does it amount to! 

2. What was the subject of the carving executed 
by Gibbons after a cartoon by Tintoretto, which 
first brought him under Evelyn's notice! Cur- 
ningham says that it was bought by Sir G. Viner, 
and afterwards passed into the collection of the 
Duke of Chandos at Cannons. Is it still there? 

3. What is Gibbons’s personal appearant e, colour 
of complexion, eyes, &c., as given in his portrait 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the Haughton Gallery! 
How are he and his wife represented in the portraits 
by Closterman; what is her appearance, and who 
was she ! J 

4. What is the title of Mr. Wornum’s book in 
which Gibbons is mentioned? : 

5. What is the exact description of Tint rettos 
picture of the Crucifixion in the Scuola di San 


or Great Briraty,” dated June 1, 1808, and 


tocco at Venice? As W. M. J. is in immediate 
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want of this information, a letter containing it, 
addressed W. M. J., Clarghyll Hall, Alston, Car- 
lisle, would greatly oblige. 


Borat or A Gipsy A Cuvurcn.—I have 
lately been told that a Gipsy girl was buried some 
years ago in the Parish Church of Stretham, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; and on referring to the register of 
burials, I have learnt that the burial took place in 
the year 1783. The entry is as follows—* Ashena 
daughter of Edward & Greenleaf Boswell Ap. 23.” 

No mention is here made of the child having 
been of Gipsy origin ; but I am satisfied that the 
entry relates to the child whom popular tradition 
states to have been a Gipsy. A slab inscribed 
with her name was formerly to be seen, I am told, 
in the north aisle. It is probably now covered by 
pews. For some years, it is said, Gipsies used to 
yisit the grave periodically ; but books having 
been lost from the church, the pilgrims were sup- 
posed to have been the thieves, and such pilgrim- 
ages were thenceforth prohibited. 

The Boswells are said to have been rich, and to 
have had their table spread with “ silver plate.” 
If so, they would have no difficulty in paying the 
fees, and in having a grand funeral. But it appears 
strange that the clergyman of the day should have 
allowed intramural interment to a comparative 
stranger, and a member of a wandering tribe. 

According to Borrow, Gipsii $ in Spa in, 4th Ed. 
1846, Gipsies are always most anxious to be buried 
in consecrated ground; but is any other instance 
known of a Gipsy being buried in a church ? 

Hvueu Picor. 


Cory on Toxken.—I possess a bronze coin or 
token, on one side of which is a pair of scales, 
evenly suspended, with a fish-hook under the left- 
hand seale. On the reverse is a large heart, with 
what appears to be the figure 4 on the top of it, 
and below is the date “1794.” Can any one 
explain the object of such coin or token? It bears 
no name or anything to show its value. 


N. H. R. 


Tse ZampocNant oF Naries—where can I 
find an account of them, their habitat and customs? 
O. S. P. 


Cotererren AND Davenant. — These names 
are mentioned in Macaulay’s History of England, 
the former as having a quarrel with the Earl of 
Devonshire, the latter as being a French partisan. 
In neither case is the Christian name or rank 
alluded to. I shall feel greatly obliged if any of 
your readers can give me their names, or any other 
information connected with them. Evelyn, in his 
Diary, speaks of the quarrel with the Earl, and 
calls him “Col. Culpeper.” I have some docu- 
ments signed by John Lord Culpeper, 1701, John 
Lord Colepeper, 1715, and a Thomas Culpeper, 
1700, but I should not think either of these can 


be right. The wife’s name I should also like to 

know. I have a Henry Davenant, but of this I am 

also doubtful. Emity Coue. 
Teignmouth. 


Peyn Pepicrer.—William Penn, founder of 
Pennsylvania, bequeathed to William, his son by 
his first wife, his Irish property. The son married 
Mary Jones, and died in 1720. Did he leave issue? 
Where was this property situate? Did not Mary 
Jones marry secondly a Mr. Gordon? When did 
she die? My impression* is that Mary married 
Mr. Gordon in Ireland, and that she was of the 
Ranelagh family, and died before 1750. There is 
probably some marriage settlement on record in 
Dublin which would throw light on this second 
marriage. M. 8. 8. 


Tuomas Muacerrt, M.D.-—I wish for informa- 
tion in regard to “Thomas Muggett, Doctor in 
Physick,” who wrote— 

“Health’s Improvement; or, Rules comprizing and 
discovering the Nature, Method, and Manner of Pre- 
paring all sorts of Food Used in this Nation.” 

What other works did he write; is the one 
mentioned scarce ? L. D. 


* Warock.”—Mr. Earle, in his Philology of the 
English Tongue, p. 274, supposes “ warlock” to be 
modification of the A.-S. wer-loga, a belier 
or breaker of one’s pledge ; thence applied to any 
intelligent being that was pertidious, and under a 
ban, and beyond the pale of humanity. I should 
be glad to hear if there were any corroborative 
evidence for this etymology. A. L. Mayrnew. 

Oxford. 

Mr. Hvucu Sxeys.—He was a merchant in 
Lisbon between 1780-1790. He married Miss 
Fanny Blood, who died very shortly afterwards. 
He then returned to Dublin, settled there, and 
married again. Cuan any one tell me the name of 
his secona wife ? 


Gopwit.—From whence is derived this name 
as applied to a well-known wading bird, a spring 
and autumn migratory to our shores? Montagu, 
in his Dictionary of British Birds, gives Godwin 
or Godwyn as a local name of this species. 

Jonun CoRDEAUX. 

Great Cotes, Uleceby, Lincolnshire. 


Manvet or Suors.—In Crookshank’s History 
of the State and Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land from the Restoration to the Re rolution, second 
edition, Edinburgh, 1751, vol. ii., p. 63, we read 
that “ Manuel of Shots died of his wounds as he 
entered the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, after the skir- 
mish at Airdsmoss, July 20th, 1680.” Who was 
he? J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


* Derived from a Gordon family tradition. 
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Lopowick Lorn, who lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I., was the author of The 
Pilgrimage of Princes, 1607. He is styled one of 
Her Majesty’s Serjeants-at-Arms. In fulfilling the 
duties of his office, did he attend the person of the 
sovereign, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, or the Lord Mayor of London? 
Where can I find any biographical account of him ? 
A list of his works is given in Lowndes, which 
contains, besides The Pilgrimage of Princes, eleven 
others on various subjects. A query for a list of 
Serjeants-at-Arms during the Tudor period ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.,” 3™ S. ix. 351, but elicited 
no reply. LLALLAws. 


Dr. Jounson.—In the well-known letter of Dr. 
Johnson to Lord Chesterfield is the following 
passage :—“ The Shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the Rocks.” 
In what part of Virgilis the reference to be found ? 

We 

New University Club. 


HeERaALpic.—Will some one kindly inform me 
if the strawberry-leaves in a ducal coronet should 
be “ proper” or “ or” ?—also if the pendants of an 
archbishop’s mitre should be red? I believe those 
of a bishop’s mitre are white. I want also to know 
the arms of the county of York; have the three 
Ridings different shields ? 

I should be very thankful to be told of any book 
which gives the arms of the English counties. I 
am aware of the sheets published by different 
booksellers, but they are not correct. 

W. Mz. M. 


Curious Literature.—I aminformed that there 
are some works in French written ina double style, 
so that one-half of the page gives a different signifi- 
cation to that of the whole. I remember, some 
years ago, the press gave a letter of introduction 
uttributed to Cardinal Richelieu, in which the 
letter folded in half gave a totally different signifi- 
cation to the whole. I shall be glad if any one will 
give me reference, either to any French works 
written in this way, or to the last-named letter of 
Cardinal Richelieu, whether in French or English. 

S. M. C. 


Replies. 
ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
(4™ §. xii. 321, 349, 371, 389, 416, 459.) 

I am sorry to have been so long in replying to 
W. F. F.’s criticisms, but hope to meet with no 
further interruptions. 

Before entering on the main question, I would 
like to make a few remarks on certain criticisms of 
W. F. F. on my former paper. 

He says (p. 371) that I have not observed that 
‘the question at issue is one of fact and not of 


theory”; but my learned opponent, in his firg 
paper, certainly begins by stating his theory as to 
the general question, and then goes on to prove it 
by particular instances ; besides, ficts are worth 
nothing if there is no theory to string them together, 

Again, W. F. F. urges against my assertion that 
“if the kings of England could not be elected op 
deposed, they must rule by virtue of divine right,” 
that they would rule by virtue of English law, if 
by that law their crown is hereditary. But may] 
ask who makes the laws of the realm? For iny 
own part, I always understood that it was the Par. 
liament. After Some purely personal remarks, my 
opponent winds up with a sneer at “the authority 
of writers whose researches have led them to fancy 
that Canute and the Conqueror were ‘ elected.’” 

Now (1.) Florence of Worcester (ann. 1016) dis- 
tinctly asserts the election of Cnut “cujus (t.c. Athel- 
redi) post mortem episcopi, abbates, duces et quique 
nobiliores Anglize in unum congregati pari consensu 
in dominum et regem sibi Canutum elegere.... 
omnemque progeniem regis A2thelredi repudiantes, 
pacem cum eo composuere et fidelitatem illi jur- 
vere.” In 1017 he was formally acknowledged as 
king of all England, and Florence adds, “ Fodus 
etiam cum principibus et omni populo ipse et illi 
cum ipso percusserunt.” Nothing, it seems to me, 
can be plainer than this. 

(2.) William of Poitiers over and over again 
asserts that the Conqueror was elected, recording 
the offer of the crown to William at Berkhamp- 
stead, his delay, but final acceptance, and his coro- 
nation. In one passage (p. 143) he makes his right 
threefold: by bequest or hereditary succession, by 
conquest, and “coronatus tali eorumdem (t.¢, 
Anglorum) consensu vel potius appetitu ejusdem 
gentis firmatum.” Ordericus Vitalis (503 B) records 
the offer of the crown, and adds that the chief men 
said that they would only, as they had been used, 
submit to a crowned king. 

W. F. F. then goes on to maintain that even if 
there were any precedents in favour of my theory 
before the Conquest, it would not matter, as “their 
polity was so rude and unsettled,” and cites Burke 
and Mackintosh ; and then argues that the Con- 
quest, in that it was a conquest, “ worked an entire 
change.” I can only answer, as before, that this 
view would break the continuity of English history, 
and that it is a well-ascertained fact that the Con- 
queror did not wish to do this, but tried, by em- 
ploying the legal fiction of entirely disregarding 
Harold’s reign, to represent himself as the true 
successor of the Confessor by grant, as he himself 
asserts, in an extant charter. : 

But when W. F. F. accuses me of misrepresenting 
Mr. Freeman’s ideas, i. ¢., when he says that that 
historian does not consider the Conqueror to have 
been elected, this is too bad; and I am sure 
that if W. F. F. takes the trouble to read over the 
account of the “interregnum” in Mr, Freemans 
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yorks, he will see that he is quite mistaken, and 
that his sneer was quite gratuitous, Again, the 
“feudal system” never existed in any country as 
asystem. Traces of feudalism are seen in England 
as early as the time of Cnut, and W. F. F.’s whole 

mment, as to the attemptof a vassal to depose 
his lordinvolving forfeiture of his estates, is founded 
ona misconception. I assert this on the authority 
of Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages), who says, that if the 
obligations on the king’s side were broken, the 
yassal could take up arms, and cites an instance in 
France, t. Louis IX. 

W. F. F. assumes that the three cases of election 
Icited, viz., William I., Stephen, and John, were 
the only cases during that time. What I meant 
was, that they were cases in which a lineal heir had 
been excluded by election; but I will now show 
that there were other instances of election between 
the Conquest and Edward IT. :— 

(1) Henry I. W. Malm. says, “ In regem electus 
est,” and we infer from the context that it was by 
the “ proceres.” 

(2) Henry II. So Will. Newb. ii., c. 1. 

(3) Richard I. So Benedictus Abbas, ii., 78. 

(4) Henry III. So Ann. Waverl., p. 286, i.¢., 
by all who then adhered to him. 

With Edward I. the modern doctrine of here- 
ditary right begins to appear. After some remarks 
as to Stephen’s election, W. F. F. asserts that the 
crown being got by Henry is still held by his heirs. 
This last statement I confess I do not understand, 
for if, as W. F. F. holds, Parliament cannot elect 
or depose a king, the heir of Henry II. is certainly 
not Her Gracious Majesty. 

But W. F. F., seemingly conscious of the weak- 
ness of his case, then adds the following words :— 

“My proposition that no Parliament ever elected or 

deposed a sovereign, of course only applied to the period 
when Parliaments existed, i. ¢., subsequent to the rise of 
Parliaments, in the reign of Henry III. And as to the 
period between the Conquest and that era, I expressly 
said that the succession was unsettled, and Parliaments 
did not exist ; so that the question did not arise.” 
_I think that W. F. F. should have stated the 
limits he intended to observe before this. His 
argument is that of a lawyer. and he refuses to 
admit any connexion between the old Witena- 
gemot and the Parliament (in the narrowest sense 
of the word). 

W. F. F. then discusses the question of John’s 
lection, quoting Spelman and Blackstone, and 
giving an account without references, especially as 
to the “secret gifts.” The primate, in his speech, 
explains the motives for the course he adopted, 
“Se presaga mente conjecturare et quibusdam 
saculis edoctum et certificatum fuisse quod ipse 
Johannesregnum et coronam Anglize foret juando 
corrupturus et in magnam confusionem precipita- 
turus ; et ne haberet liberas habenas hoc faciendi, 
ipsum electione non successione hereditaria eligi 
debere affirmabat.” Thus John had the intention 


of claiming by hereditary right, but this act of 
Hubert Walter thwarted his designs. I cannot, 
therefore, understand W. F. F. when he says that 
“the king and his supporters were conscious of the 
defect of his hereditary title, and desired to patch 
it up by a show of election to make it popular.” 
W. F. F. sees in the regency of William Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke, “ the germ of responsible 
government, and the true check upon the doctrine 
of hereditary right to the crown.” But, to the best 
of my knowledge, Henry, though so young, was 
the eldest living male of the royal family; and it 
seems to me that the fact tells just the other way, 
i.¢., that the chief men appointedaregent to guard 
the interests of one whom they had elected (v. 
Ann. Waverl., p. 286), a clear proof of their com- 
vetency. I do not, of course, mean to deny that 
1ereditary right was then unknown, or had no 
influence. I contend that, though the choice was 
restricted to a single family, the Parliament (in all 
its forms), as representing the people, had the right 
of choosing any member of it. The recommenda- 
tion of the last king had great weight, but prac- 
tically the eldest son, as the eldest of the family, 
and therefore the most capable of governing, was 
chosen ; and the exercise of the right of free elec- 
tion fell into disuse, being only revived at certain 
great crises. My point is that in all cases of depo- 
sition of kings the right was revived, and was not 
anything new ; that the supreme assembly always 
has been, and still is, capable of deposing the king, 
of changing or of regulating the succession in any 
way it sees fit. WA. B.S 
(To be continued.) 


Fietp Lore: Carr, &e. (4 xii. 
passim; 5% §. i. 35.)—I am interested in the 
remarks on field lore in “N. & Q.,” having long 
thought that a careful and systematic study of the 
names of fields would go far to substantiate many 
local traditions, and, at the same time, assist in 
recalling natural features of the country as they 
existed long centuries ago. Names of fields rarely 
change ; they are handed down from generation to 
generation, and, although sometimes corrupted in 
transit, are, as a rule, wonderfully true to their 
original signification both in form and sound. 

As an illustration I give, from a list now before 
me, a brief analysis of the nomenclature of fields 
in the parish from which I write. I must add 
that this is a North Lincolnshire marsh parish, 
2,600 acres in extent, bounded on the north by 
the Humber. Two-thirds are marsh, the fields 
divided by drains ; the rest very old uncleared 
land, slightly undulated, and many feet above the 
level of the marshes. For centuries it was the 
property of the Barnardistons of Kedington, in 
Suffolk, who had a seat here. 

A rather considerable proportion of the fields is 
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named after old inhabitants, who have called their 
lands after their own names, their former existence 
only to be demonstrated by looking into the 
parish registers. Others again have reference to 
the stock for which they were appropriated, as the 
Ox-pasture, Ewe -croft, Neatgang, Bullgarth, Cow- 
close, Stock fit ld, Cowgate, &e. 

Another rather large class refers to local position, 
or some object or natural feature. Thus we have 
the Great Nooks and the Little Nooks closes, so 
named, doubtless, from the sharp bends or angles 
formed by the windings of a boundary drain 
known as the Old-fleet, forming two large angles or 
recesses in the one, and two smaller angles in the 
other. Then there is the House-close where no 
tradition lingers of any habitation, and yet on a 
slight elevation in the centre of the field we 
plough up charred wood, coarse broken pottery, 
and fragments of tobacco-pipes, thick and strong, 
with very small bowls, made, as an old labourer 
once remarked to me, in days “when bacca wor 
dear and poipe-clay cheap.” A stretch of rich 
pasture land, containing several isolated and 
elevated patches or mounds, standing above the 
level of the marsh, is known as the Holmes, one 
part par excellence as the Bon-holme. Before the 
Humber embankments were constructed these 
would stand up, high and dry, above the level of 
the periodically tide-covered fittie land. In later 
times they were the! chosen haunts and battle- 
ground of the ruff, a bird now, as a resident, prac- 
tically extinct in the county. Then we have the 
Beck:-fie ld, Miill-holine, and Mill-fir ld; no probable 
site, or any tradition, remaining of any mill saving 
the names of these fields. . 

Near the old Hall (pulled down about seventy 
years since) are the Hall-wong, Moats-Close, the 
moats still rentaining, partly refilled; the Butt-close, 
probably the site of the archery butts. Other 
fields are known as Rush-close, Thorn-tree-plat, 
Reed-forth, Bridge-carr, Blow-well-plat, the latter 
from the circular ponds where springs rise. 

Four fields (about 125 acres) immediately adjoin- 
ing the Humber embankment are called the 
Groves. This name has long been a puzzle, and 
certainly is an anomaly in a treeless land like the 
marsh. In the will of Sir Thos. Barnardiston, 
Knt., 1618, we find mention of the “Manor of 
Coots and the Grosse; and again “Cootes and 
the Grosse.”* At this period (the present em- 
bankment is a comparatively modern construc- 
tion) these fields laid beyond the embankment 
and were “fittie” land. Grores may be a corrup- 
tion of Grosse; but if so, from whence comes 
the word Grosse ? 


The meaning of other names is not very appa- 
rent. Some, however, of the numerous readers of 


*See a pamphlet Kedington and the Barnardistons, 
by Richard Almack, Esq. p. 60. 


“N. & Q.” may be able to give the interpretation: 
a few have a very Scandinavian ring about them— 
Pingle, Sweedale-croft, Malmbridge-close, Shiddal. 
croft, Stithy-green, Leach-croft, The Slawns, Hagy 
Semary’s, High-dales, &c.; the termination da] 
dale is not uncommon, yet the land is flat ang 
treeless. Jonn Corpegavx, 
Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 


This is a common name in Norfolk, but, as fe 
as my observation goes, always a compound one, 
for very wet pieces of land in the marshy districts, 
planted with osiers or alders, and hence called 
osier or alder carrs. One I know of is called the 
bird-carr, from the fact of the black-headed gull 
(Larus ridibundus) formerly (thirty or thirty-five 
years ago) breeding there. N—y, 


A Srunporn Fact (4* xii. 469 ; 5% i. 13) 
—Perhaps the following extract from the auto- 
biography of the late Lord Brougham may be of 
interest in connexion with the subject of your 
note with the above heading. It certainly pre 
sents another nut for unbelievers in apparitions to 
crack, and its authority is undoubtedly genuine— 

‘* Tired with the cold of yesterday, I was glad to take 
advantage of a hot bath before I turnedin. And herea 
most remarkable thing happened to me—so remarkable 
that I must tell the story from the beginning. After I 
left the High School, Edinburgh, I went with G——, my 
most intimate friend, to attend the classes in the Um- 
versity. There was no divinity class, but we frequently 
in our walks discussed and speculated upon many grave 
subjects—among others, on the immortality of the soul 
and on a future state. This question, and the possibility, 
I will not say of ghosts walking, but of the dead appear- 
ing to the living, were subjects of much speculation ; and 
we actually committed the folly of drawing up an agree- 
ment, written with our blood, to the effect, that whichever 
of us died the first should appear to the other, and thus 
solve any doubts we had entertained of the ‘life after 
death.’ After we had finished our classes at the College, 
G—— went to India, having got an appointment there 
in the Civil Service. He seldom wrote to me, and after 
the lapse of afew years I had almost forgotten him; 
moreover, his family having little connection with Edix- 
burgh, I seldom saw or heard anything of them, or of him 
through them, so that all the old school-boy intimacy had 
died out, and I had nearly forgotten his existence. 
had taken, as I have said, a warm bath; and while lying 
in it and enjoying the comfort of the heat, after the late 
freezing I had undergone, I turned my head round, look- 
ing towards the chair on which I deposited my clothes, 
as I was about to get up out of the bath. On the chair 
sat G —, looking calmly at me. How I got out of the 
bath I know not, but on recovering my senses I found 
myself sprawling on the floor. The apparition, or what- 
ever it was that had taken the likeness of G—, had 
disappeared. 

“This vision produced such a shock that I had no 
inclination to talk about it, or to speak about it even © 
Stuart; but the impression it made upon me was t 
vivid to be easily forgotten ; and so strongly was I affected 
by it, that I have written down the whole history, with 
the date, 19th December, and all the particulars, as they 
are now fresh before me. No doubt I had fallen asleep; 
and that the appearance presented so distinctly tomy 
eyes was a dream, I cannot for a moment doubt ; yet for 
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years I had had no communication with G—, nor had 
there been anything to recall him to my recollection ; 
nothing had taken place during our Swedish travels either 
connected with G or with India, or with anything 
relating to him or to any member of his family. I recol- 
jected quickly enough our old discussion, and the bargain 
wehad made. I could not discharge from my mind the 
impression that G must have died, and that his 
appearance to me was to be received by me as proof ofa 
future state; yet all the while I felt convinced that the 
whole was a dream; and so painfully vivid and so un- 
fading was the impression that I could not bring myself 
to talk of it, or to make the slightest allusion to it. I 
fnished dressing, and as we had agreed to make an early 
start, | was ready by six o'clock, the hour of our early 
breakfast. 

“Brougham, October 16, 1862.—I have just been copy- 
ing out from my journal an account of this strange dream. 
Certissina mortis imago! And now to finish the story, 
began above sixty years since. Soon after my return to 
Edinburgh there arrived a letter from India announcing 
G—’s death, and stating that he had died on the 19th 
of December. Singular coincidence! Yet when one 
reflects on the vast number of dreams which night after 
night pass through our brains, the number of coincidences 
between the vision and the event are perhaps fewer and 
Jess remarkable than a fair calculation of chances would 
warrant us to expect. Nor is it surprising, considering 
the variety of our thoughts in sleep, and that they all 
bear some analogy to the affairs of life, that a dream 
should sometimes coincide with a contemporaneous or 
even a future event. This is not much more wonderful 
than that a person whom we had no reason to expect 
should appear to us at the very moment we had been 
thinking or speaking of him. I believe every ghost story 
capable of some such explanation.” 

I will not make any comment on the attempt at 
explanation, further than to say that I do not con- 
sider the reasoning very sound. When we find 
these coincidences repeated many times, there is 
certainly room for questioning their mere accidental 
occurrence. H. G. W. 


Hart Hatt, Hertrorp Cotiecr, Oxrorp 
5" S. i. 51, 74.)—“* Aula Cervina,” as the Editor 
very correctly remarks, was the ancient Hart Hall, 
before it became Hertford College. On the break- 
ing up of that house the pre mises lapsed to the 
{ niversity, and were by it made over to Magdalen 
Hall, now in occupation of them, but formerly 
adjoining to Magdalen College. As to the origin 
of the name, Antony A Wood tells us—“ Ab eodem 
Elia de Hertford) Aula Cervina (quippe prima 
pars vocis Hertford Cervum idiomate Anglicano 
denotat) appellari ccepit.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


A H. B. (p. 74) says that I hesitated to render 
Aula Cervina as Hart Hall, and that I doubted if 
it was right. But it was not hesitation but 
inability, and not doubt but ignorance. I said I 
had never happened to hear of Hart or Hert Hall, 
and of course a mere assertion was not conclusive. 
It is clear enough now. LyTTELTON. 

I am a Cambridge man as well as Lorp 
Lrrrextox, and therefore speak with hesitation ; 


but I have always understood, that by reason of 
some very great stringency in the statutes, no one 
could be got to take the Principalship of Hertford 
College on the death, 1805 (Le Neve), of Bernard 
Hodgson ; that the college falling therefore into 
decay, was dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1822 
(the last Fellow, the Rev. Richard Hewett, who of 
course had a pension, died in 1833) ; and that the 
buildings were handed over to Magdalene Hall, 
the old Magdalene Hall being taken into Magdalene 
College. Cnaries F, 8. Warren, M.A. 


The following, from the Times of Jan. 30 last, 
is worthy of preservation in “N.& Q.,” in illustration 
of what correspondents have written on this sub- 
ject. Some information in regard to Hart Hall, 
or Hertford College, may be found in Ackermann’s 
Oxford. Unless my memory is at fault, it was the 
college at which Charles James Fox received a 
portion of his education :— 

“ A scheme has been drawn up of a Bill for the incor- 
poration of Magdalen Hall as a College under the desig- 
nation of the Principal and Scholars of Hertford College, 
and for transferring the endowments at present held in 
trust for the Hall by the University to the new College. 
The Bill does not propose the foundation of Fellowships, 
or any modification of the present system of government 
of the Hall. Magdalen Hall was transferred to its present 
site by an Act of Parliament obtained in 1816, under the 
principalship of the late Dr. Mecbride. It was originally 
erected by Bishop Waynflete in the neighbourhood of 
Magdalen College for students previous to admission into 
his society. Hertford College, of which it is now pro- 
posed to revive the title, was originally Hert Hall (Aula 
Cervina) ; in 1740 its Principal, Dr. Newton, obtained 
with some difficulty its incorporation as a College, con- 
sisting of a Principal and four Fellows, for which latter 
he provided a smal! endowment, insufficient, however, to 
procure a succession of Fellows ; and in 1805, there being 
no Principal, and but one Fellow, the College was dis- 
solved, and what remained of the endowments was in part 
appropriated to the foundation of the Hertford Latin 
Scholarship, in part granted to the use of Magdalen Hall, 
upon the death of the surviving Fellow. The Hertford 
Scholarship was accordingly established in 1834.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CERVANTES AND SHAKSPEARE (4 §. xii. 426, 
501; 5 i. 97.) —Your correspondents have laid to 
M. Viardot’s charge more than he deserved. So far 
from stating that the New Style was adopted earlier 
in England than in Spain, he says just the reverse, 
“en retard des Espagnols.” His statement is 
quoted verbatim in a volume entitled Collier, Cole- 
ridge, and Shakespeare, London, 1860, together with 
a comment which, as it fully explains the subject, 
may be usefully repeated :— 

“Dr. Drake, in Shakespeare and his Times, alluding to 
Shakespeare's death on the 23rd April, 1616, writes thus: 

«Tt is remarkable that on the same day expired in 
Spain his great and amiable contemporary, Cervantes ; 
the world being thus deprived, nearly at the same mo- 
ment, of the two most original writers which modern 
Europe has produced.’ 

“The same remark had been made many years before 
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by John Bowle, the editor of Don Quixote, and it is thus 
commented upon by M. Louis Viardot, in his Votice sur 
la Vie, &c., de Cervantés :—‘ On trouve, en effet, dans les 
biographies de Shakespeare, qu'il décédale 23 avril, 1616. 
Mais it faut prendre garde que les Anglais, n’adoptérent 
le calendrier grégorien qu’en 1754, et qu’ils furent jusque- 
la en retard des Espagnols pour les dates, comme les 
Russes le sont aujourd’hui du reste de l'Europe. Shake- 
are a donc survécu douze jours 4 Cervantis.’ 

“Here is a double mistake ; first on the part of the 
English writers, as is cleverly enough pointed out by M. 
Viardot ; and next on the part of M. Viardot himse!lf— 
only that his mistake is much more remarkable for igno- 
rance of the subject, and far less excusable, inasmuch as 
it was committed with full attention directed to the point 
in question, which the others had wholly overlooked. 
M ¢ iardot states that Shakespeare survived Cervantes by 
twelve days, forgetting that, although that number of days 
be now the difference between old style and new, it was 
not so when Shakespeare died. The difference was then 
but ten days, and did not amount to twelve for nearly 
two centuries afterwards.” 

And to this the following foot-note is appended: 

“ Another example is Mr. Knight’s supposed Play Bill 
for Much Ado about Nothing, prefixed to his ‘Supple- 
mentary Notice’ of that play, and dated ‘ This day being 
Tuesday, July 11, 1600,’ which is a new-style date.” 

Evtror Browne. 


J. B. P. thinks “it is certain that they both 
died on the same day Old Style.” This must mean 
that when Spanish biographers of Cervantes 
asserted that he died on April 23, 1616, they were 
employing the Old Style. Will J. B. P. favour 
rerders of “ N. & Q.” with the grounds on which 
he has arrived at that conclusion? Seeing that 
the New Style was introduced into Spain in 1582, 
I should have thought all subsequent writers would 
have employed it in their chronology. But J. B. P. 
asserts that “the introduction of the New Style 
into Spain has nothing to do with the question.” 
I confess J. B. P. has mystified me, and I should 
be obliged if he would “turn on the light.” 

JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


A Proressor oF Hesrew, temp. EvizABeTu 
(48. xii. 516.)—Cevallerius was the second King’s 
Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. His name, 
as given in Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane, is 
Anthony Rodolphus Cevallerius. The following 
notice of him is from Strype’s Life of Abp. Parker, 
1709, p. 366 

“ Another, who, if I mistake not, died this year [1572], 
namely, Rauf le Chevalier, or, as he is writ in Latin, 
Rodulphus Cavalerius, Hebrew professor at Cambridge, 
whither he went anno 1569, as we have heard before. I 
have seen his last will in French, made in Guernsey, 
where he now was, as it seems, with his wife and 
children. His wife's name was Elizabeth le Grimecieux. 
He had two daughters, Jael and Mary, and only one 
son, Samuel, and three nephews, beyond sea, Kolert, 
Anthony, and Oliver.” 

Strype gives considerable extracts from his will, 
which bore date Guernsey, Oct. Sth, 1572, and 
from which it appears that Cevallerius and Prof. 


Tremellius of Heidelberg had married sisters, A! 
Parker presented Cevallerius to the seventh pre. 
bend of Canterbury in 1569. 

Sir Anthony Cook (the father-in-law of Ceeil) 
was the chief patron of Cevallerius, and procured 
for him a patent of naturalization in 1552. It is 
probable that he then taught in the University 
under the name of Mr. Anthony (see Strype Ann, 
Ref., i. 530). In the same book (i. 524) there is 
an account of Dr. Saravia, who in 1566 was settled 
as a teacher in Guernsey, but proposed to return 
home to Flanders. Chambrelayne, the governor, 
persuaded him to go first to London, and gave 
him a letter to Cecil, who at once became his 
— made him a free denizen, and persuaded 
him “ to tarry where he was.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“AntHEemM”: “Antoymn” (5% i. 68.)—John- 
son thought the word should be written “anthymn,’ 
deriving it from the Greek dv@vpvos. Barrow 
also writes “anthym.” The word, according to 
some, is a corruption of dvtidwvos through the 
Anglo-Saxon antefen; but the Quarterly Review 
(April, 1861) thinks it more correctly derived 
through the Anglo-Saxon word “ anthymn,” from 
and (Dr. Johnson’s avvpvos is, I 
believe, an imaginary word.) The terms “ anthem” 
and “antiphon,” the Quarterly adds, mean much 
alike, avri-évos referring to the method of sing- 
ing the words, while dvti-pwvos had reference to 
the alternate vocal performance only. 

Mr. MILuican says that in the Canterbury 
Tales “antiphone” is used. Chaucer, however, 
has “antem” in the following lines from the 
Prioresses Tale; and “antheme,” “ antetheme,” 
“anteteme,” are also found in other writers:— 

“ And whan that I my lif shulde forlete, 
To me she came, and bad me for to sing, 
This axtem veraily in my dying, 


As ye han herde. 
S. H. 
18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Barrow spells the word thus in one of his 
sermons ; but there is no doubt that the deriva- 
tion shown by Chaucer is the correct one. 
Another fanciful derivation I have seen is from 
dv@epov, as if it were the “flower” of church 
music.—See Blunt's Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, p. lxii. (sixth edition), where references 
are given on the subject to old volumes of 
“x. &Q” C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


“ Anthem,” anciently spelt “anteme” (Dr. Han- 
mer’s translation of Socrates, lib. vi. c. 12, London, 
1636, quoted in Annot. Book of Common Prayer, p- 
lvi), also “ antem,” “antempne ” (Myrroure of Our 
Lady, fol. Ixxxix. ib. p. lxii.), is derived from 
dvtidwva, Barrow, in one of his sermons, spells the 
word “anthymn ”: this induced Dr. Johnson to give 
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the derivation as dv@vpvos. Bailey gives the same 
derivation, but simply as a query. 

Jounson Batty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 

Swzpen (5 S. i. 7.) —“ Sweden ” is a corruption 
of the old name of Sweden, which was Svipjo® ; 
with the article suffixed, SvipjdSin. The etymology 
of the first part of the word, svi, is unknown. We 
only know that the Swedes were called Sviar from 
the oldest times ; even Tacitus calls them Suiones. 
8 means people, nation ; and the whole word 
is thus the people of the Sviar. The present name 
of Sweden is Svearike or Sverig. 

Jéx A. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


* Ancanpam” (5 §. i. 48.)—I have a copy of 
this book, of which this is the full title :— 

“The most ExcELLENT, profitable, and pleasant Boox 
Of the Famous Doctor, And expert Astrologian, ArcaN- 
pau, or, ALCANDRIN: To find the fatal Destiny, Con- 
sellation, Complexion, and Na-tural inclination of every 
Man and Child by his birth. Wuitn An Addition of 
PuystocNomy, very pleasant to read. Newly turned out 
of the French into our Vulgar Tongue. By William 
Warde. London, Printed for Thomas Vere, at the sign 
of the Angel without Newgate, 1670.” 

It contains curious old woodcuts of the signs of 
the Zodiac. On referring to several biographical 
dictionaries, I can find no account whatever of 
Areandam or Alcandrin. Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give any information respecting him? 

F. A. Epwarps. 


Keytisn Erirarus §. i. 62.)—The epitaph 
numbered seven, at Iwade, Kent, is by no means 
of uncommon occurrence in churchyards in Eng- 
land, and has often done duty over infants’ graves. 
In the Arundines Cami, editio quarta, it is trans- 
lated into Latin verse, and its authorship is 
assigned to Charles Wesley. The epitaph is said 
there to be in Wisbech Churchyard. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Kine or Arms (5° S, i. 50.)—I am concerned 
tofind that I have been guilty of lése-majesté in 
speaking, in a former communication, of a great 
heraldic functionary as “ King at arms.” ‘This is 
4 grievous, though common, error! S. has also 
fallen into it. “King of arms” is unquestionably 
the proper designation, and I feel that I owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the eminent member of 
the Heralds’ College who condescended to take me 
to task for so great a slip made in pointing out 
what I believe to be an erroneous heraldic practice. 
Of course, I accepted the one as a complete “ set 
off” against the other, and having reformed my 
own manners, live in hopes of seeing other errors 
corrected, J. Woopwarp. 


Nore or tae Late Mr. Cuaries Krexparrick 
Snarrz To “Lorp or THE Istes” (4% S. x. 94.) 


—It will be recollected that a difficulty arose 
respecting this note (vol. x. p. 300, ed. Edinb., 
1848), where Mr. Sharpe gives a quotation from a 
MS. History of the Presbytery of Penpont referring 
to a traditionary statement in regard to Robert 
Bruce and Kirkpatrick of Closeburn. This was 
thought by AneLo-Scorus to be from Rae’s MS. 
History of the same Presbytery, and I confess that 
I fell into the same blunder. We are, however, 
both mistaken in this, as I find the quotation of 
Mr. Sharpe is taken from the Rev. Mr. Black’s 
MS., which is certainly in the Advocates’ Library, 
and which is printed in the Appendix to Symson’s 
History of Galloway. I ought to have observed 
that no name is given in the note, and possibly 
Mr. Sharpe may not have been aware of Rae 
having written on the same subject. I have 
already (4% S. x. 187) told all that is known re- 
garding Rae’s MS. C. T. Ramace. 


Tue Port Cowrer: “ Trooper” (5 §. i. 68.)— 
“A riddle by Cowper 
Made me swear like a trooper, 
But my anger, alas! was in vain; 
For remembering the bliss 
Of beauty’s soft ‘iss, 
I now long for such riddles again.” 
This is an answer published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1806, to the well-known riddle “I am 
just two and two.”—See Benham’s Globe edition, 
p- 524. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


“S” versus “Z” (5% S. i. 89.)—The ignorance 
and indolence of compositors tend to alter our 
spelling. HerMENTRUDE’s workman was clearly 
aconservative. “ Fullness” has become “fulness,” 
and “authour” has been shortened to “author,” 
because printers are lazy. This last word would 
become “lasy” if the newfangled spelling were 
established. Our alphabet has many anomalies, 
but we need not increase them: s and z have 
different sounds, and should be kept to their proper 
work as faras possible. If we are to write “tease,” 
why not “ sneese,” “wheese”? If “ realise,” why 
not “sise,” “prise”? The fact is that in this age 
of rapid writing we neglect both spelling and 
punctuation, and the result is a gradual disestab- 
lishment of orthodoxy in both, through the com- 
positors. Mortimer 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Date or A CaLenpar (5 §. i. 88.)—See De 
Morgan’s useful Book of Almanacks. Here we have 
the thirty-five possible almanacks, with an index 
for finding the proper one foreach year. Accord- 
ing to this, the years in the fourteenth century 
when Easter Day fell on March 27, and the Sunday 
letter was B, were 1323, 1334, and 1345. But I 
have seen the 27th of March marked as Easter 
Day without any respect to the year in which the 
Calendar was published, ¢. g., ina Sarum Breviary 
of 1556, in which year Easter Day fell on April 5, 
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in an undated MS. Calendar, and in that of the 
Sarum Missal, printed by the Church Press Com- 
pany. These are all I have to refer to at this 
moment; but, no doubt, it is the regular thing, and 
perfectly explicable. Perhaps some one who has 
paid special attention to such matters will kindly 
enlighten us. J.T. F 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


The year in which this Calendar was written 
would seem to be 1345. Hampson, Medii Alvi 
Kalendarium, ii. p. 90, gives a table to find the 
Dominical Letter for any year (Old Style). From 
this table it appears that B was the Sunday Letter 
for the following years:—1306, 1317, 1323, 1334, 
1345, 1351, 1362, 1373, 1379, 1390. At page 187 
of the same work is a table for finding the Golden 
Number. From it we find that 16 was the number 
for 1307, 1326, 1345, 1364, 1383. Comparing the 
two sets of years, we arrive at 1345 as the date of 
the Calendar. Jounson Balty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Sm Tuomas Hersert, or Trixtery, Barr. 
8. i. 88.\—He was author of 
Some Years’ Travels, London, 1634; and also 
assisted Dugdale in the Monasticon (see Allibone). 
Burke says (Extinct Peerage, p. 273, last edit.), 
“it is stated” that he was descended from Sir 
Richard Herbert, brother of the first Earl of Pem- 
broke. Sir Thomas was created a baronet at the 
Restoration (£xtinct Baronetage, p. 258), and died 
1682 (Allibone). The title, Burke further says, 
is supposed to have become extinct with his son. 
F, 8. Warren, M.A. 


Sm Joun Burtey, K.G. (5 §. i. 88.)\—The 
precise date and the place of the death of this 
knight have not been ascertained, but that event 
must have happened between the months of June 
and October, 1383, for on June 22 the king’s em- 
broiderer acknowledged the receipt of the sum of 500 
marks from the king, when he had orders to prepare 
a garter and robes for the Earl of Nottingham, who 
succeeded to the stall of Sir John Burley in the 
Order of the Garter (see Beltz, Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter, p. 259). J. Woopwarp. 


See the list of K.G.’s in Sir H. Nicolas’s Orders 
of Knighthood, vol. ii. p. 53. 
Cuartes F, Warren, M.A. 


He was buried in the Church of the Blackfriars, 
Hereford. Jous MAcLEAN, 
Hammersmith. 


Sir Davin Lynpsay i. doubt 
Sir Walter Scott is wrong in his particular expla- 
nation of “pa, da, lyn”; but quite right in the 
main in condemning Chalmers’s edition. Let me 
recommend W. A. C. to consult the edition by 
Mr. Fitzedward Hall and Mr. J. A. H. Murray 
(Early English Text Society). In Part IL, p. 305, 


A R: lation of 


the three words are correctly explained in a side 
note by “play, David Lyndsay.” I have also seep 
the correction printed elsewhere, but cannot te. 
member the reference. Water W. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tue Barsor Jewer i. 89.)—The present 
possessor of this jewel is the Rev. E. E. Blencowe 
Stow Bardolph Vicarage, Downham Market, Nop. 
folk. I have no doubt he would be glad to be 
communicated with respecting the portrait 
Barbor. C. R. 


THE WatTERLoo AND PENINSULAR Mepats 
(5 S. i. 47, 98.) —The question asked by C. T, B, 
as I understand it, has no reference to the gold 
medals specially granted to officers of superior 
rank down to the termination of the war with the 
battle of Toulouse, but to those known as the 
Waterloo and Peninsular medal; and information 
is asked as to the year in which the latter was 
granted. C. T. B. is quite right that the Waterloo 
medal came first. It was granted to combatants 
only, those actually present in either of the actions 
of the 16th, 17th, or 18th June, 1815. The 
Peninsular medal was graciously awarded by Her 
Majesty, under General Order of the Ist of June 
1847, to both combatants and non-combatants. The 
grant extends over the entire period of the Penin- 
sular War, and the medal has clasps attached for 
those general actions at which the recipient was 
present. W. Dirxe. 

Chichester. 

The gold medals referred to by Mr..Wanrey 
were given, in two sizes, only to General and Field 
officers, or to officers of equal rank. The orderis 
dated, “ Horse Guards, 9th September, 1810.” 

J. W. Fremne. 


Brighton. 


I beg leave to apologize to C. T. B. and all 
whom it may concern for my ignorance in not 
knowing that there is a new Peninsular medal as 
well as an old. <A friend corrects me, and gives, 
also, this description :— 

‘* The Peninsular medal is—Obv. Head of Queen with 
legend Victoria Regina, 1848. Rev. Queen, in robes and 
crown, crowning Duke of Wellington with laurel. Legend 
To the British Army, 1793—1814.” 

Cuartes F, 8. Warnes, MA. 


Irtsh Provincrauisms §, ix. xii. passim; 
5" §. i. 9.)—Some of these are also common 
in Lancashire. To “hap” the bed-clothes about 
any person in bed is to push them close to 
him, so as to keep him warm. “ At skrike¢ 
day” is one of our phrases, but we sound it to 
rhyme with strike, not with creek. “ Skrike 


means shriek; but why it should be applied to the 
break of day, I leave wiser persons to decide 
“Sant Peter ’er fair flayd,” said a Lancashire mat, 
giving a graphic description of a sermon he had 
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heard; “he’ re awssin’ to walk o’ th’ wayter, yo 
gn ; an’ he fell daiin fifteen fathom, an’ he skriked 
ait.’ (Perhaps your correspondents in the southern 
counties may be glad of a translation: “ St. Peter 
was greatly frightened ; he was trying to walk on 
the water, you see, and he fell down fifteen 
fathoms (!), and he shrieked out.”) 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Some years ago, when at Londonderry, I wrote 
out a collection of names of places, with their sup- 

4 meanings. Amongst them I find Limna 
Vady, the leap of the dog. I cannot now remember 
the authority, but think it was some local guide- 
book. A. 8. 


Books Sramrep (5™ §. i. 27, 77.)— 
The stamps in the register represent the collection, 
by the clergyman, of a Government tax of three- 
pence on each birth, marriage, and burial, except 
in the case of paupers. The Crown appears to 
have been very lax in checking the accounts de- 
livered by the clergy; hence the irregularity in the 
we of the stamps. W.C. P. will find a corre- 
gondence upon the subject of this tax in the Gen- 
teman’s Magazine for July, 1792, pp. 596-7, 
Angust, 1792, p. 716, and October, 1794, pp. 895-6. 


aXe 


There are some singular entries in the Register 
of Whittlesey 8. Mary, co. Camb., quoted in my 
book on the Peterborough Churches, p. 100, which 
may interest W. C. P. in connexion with this sub- 
ject:— 

“1783. Oct.—In the beginning of this month the nasty 
three penny Tax took place, and as 1 expect, from the 
grat Number of poor and the Rebellious Humour of the 
Parishioners, to collect but few threepences, I shall mark 
those that pay with V in the Baptisms and Burials. N.B. 
As people are most frequently openhearted on the day of 
Marriage, I expect most of my Parishioners will pay y‘ 
#onthat occasion. I shall therefore mark those thut do 
not pay with a V. 

“T squeezed 3" from many a poor wretch ill able to 
give even so much to Government I am affraid. I think 
I ought not to urge quite so hard.” 


The fees for one year in this parish amounted to 
? 
Il. 0s. 9d., upon which the curate has this note:— 


“ 


; “'tis very much more than I expected or than I shall 
have next year, for as Poverty is admitted a plea, it will 
ve very frequently urged.” 
W. D. Sweetie. 
Peterborough. 


“Hic er (4™ xii, 388, 499.)—This 
motto corrected, as it has been by some of your 
correspondents, to Est Ulubris, was placed by the 
great philosophic physician Dr. Cullen above the 
door of his country house on Ormiston Hill, near 
Edinburgh, which has a magnificent view across 
the vale of the Almond to the Ochills and ‘the 
outlying Grampians. Here he used to retire from 
the bustle of the capital, to rusticate and muse, 


spending his leisure time in gardening. I believe 
the records of these hours may still be seen in 
foreign plants and shrubs around his old house. 
Many have, like Dr. Cullen, enjoyed such retire- 
ment, and been able to exclaim with Politian :-— 
* Felix ille animi, divisque simillimus ipsis, 
Quem non mendaci resplendens gloria fuco 
Solicitat, non fastosi mala gaudia luxis; 
Sed tacitos sinit ire dies, et paupere cultu 
Exigit innocue tranquilla silentia vite.” 
C. T. Ramace. 


“CALLING OUT LOUDLY FOR THE EARTH” (4* 
S. xii. 285, 375; 5 §. i. 38.)—The same expres- 
sion in their native language is very common 
amongst the peasantry of Glamorganshire. 


R. & M. 


Crowne Hens (4" xi. xii. passim.)—I had 
for three years in my poultry-yard a hen of the 
pheasant kind, with comb not unlike those of 
other hens, which crowed constantly during the 
day, especially about feeding-time. There are 
also several at this present moment among the 
poultry in the farm-yards of the farmers in my 
parish which crow constantly. Far from looking 
upon them as birds of ill-omen, we have generally 
considered them as birds worth keeping, insomuch 
as they are (as a rule) good layers, and when too 
old for that purpose, are not bad eating. Gastro- 
nomy, not superstition, is the ill-omen in these 
“northern” regions for the hens. 

Morris. 

Low Wray Parsonage, Windermere. 


Tne Propicat Son (4 §. vii. 56, 150.)—Dib- 
din, in his Tour in France and Germany, vol. i. 
318, gives an amusing cut of the prodigal son 
getting on the wrong side of his horse, arrayed in 
the cloak, cocked hat, and top-boots of a French 
officer of the period. I have met with a print 
where the same hero is dressed in wig, knee- 
breeches, &c., and a huge turnip-watch is being 
stolen from him by his not very creditable com- 
panions. SENNACHERIB, 


Tur CHARTULARIES OF THE oF VALE 
Roya Norroy, BirkENHEAD, AND CoMBERMERE, 
Cnester (5% §. i. 68.)—H. T. will find all that 
remains of the Vale Royal Chartulary (and that is 
only a transcript) in the Harl. MS. 2064, at the 
British Museum. The chartulary of Combermere 
is also in the British Museum, Coll. MS., Faust 
B. VIII. As I have lately had occasion to consult 
the MS. referring to Vale Royal, if H. T. will 
favour me with a note, I might possibly be able to 
furnish the information he requires. 

H, Fismwick. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Coryrxe Prixtep Matter viii. 480; ix. 
19, 127, 291.)—After much trouble, I procured 
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some of this paper and found it practically useless. 
The paper copy printed matter, but 
is so thick that the copy cannot be seen from the 
other side ; and after repeated trials, I failed to get 
a transfer. Beside this, I found the turpentine 
somewhat defaced the original. Having much 
copying to do, I was induced to make experiments, 
being convinced of the practicability of such a 
process; and after numerous failures, I at last suc- 
ceeded. Two points I considered indispensable : 
ist. That the original should not be injured,—2nd. 
That it should not be necessary to take a re-transfer. 
My process fully answers both these conditions, 
and is besides cheap and expeditious. Having 
been at some little expense and trouble, I do not 
care about making the process public, but should 
any of your readers desire to use it, I shall be glad 
to hear from them. J. WARRINGTON. 
N.W. Cor. 4th and Race (!), Philada., U.S.A. 


Brownine’s “Lost Leaner” §, xii. 473, 
519; 5% §. i. 71.)—Mr. Darpy very naturally 
asks me for my authority for stating that Mr. 
3rowning means Wordsworth by his Lost Leader. 
I was told it by a friend, who had it from Mr. 
Browning himself. Before I knew it for certain, 
I suspected that the poem referred to Wordsworth. 
If Mr. Davey will turn to Shelley’s sonnet ad- 
dressed to this great poet, beginning— 

“ Poet of Nature thou hast wept to see,” 
he will find that Shelley reproaches him in terms 
not unlike those with which Mr. Browning re- 
proaches the Lost Leader :— 
“Thou wert as a lone star whose light did shine 

On some frail bark in winter's midnight roar : 

Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 

Above the blind and battling multitude : 

In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 

Songs consecrate to truth and liberty, 

Deserting these thou leavest me to grieve, 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be.” 

It is not to be wondered at, that men like Shelley 
and Mr. Browning should mourn the defection of 
their illustrious brother-bard from his early liberal 
principles. No one can doubt Wordsworth’s 
sincerity, as his uprightness and honesty of pur- 
= were equal to those of Milton himself. 
Vordsworth and his fellow poet Coleridge were 
frightened by the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion ; but great intellects like these ought to have 
been able to distinguish between essentials and 
non-essentials, and to understand that these ex- 
cesses were no necessary part of the great Revolu- 
tion, but, as it were, mere accidents. Had ten 
times as many victims perished on the guillotine, 
they would not have falsified nor altered in any 
respect the great leading principles of the Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Daxsy disputes Wordsworth’s title to 
be considered a“ leader.” I cannot agree with him 
in this opinion. Wordsworth is all but universally 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest English 


ts, if he is not, indeed, the very greatest sing 
Milton ; and, as such, he may well be called , 
“leader” of thought. JONATHAN Bovcnigp, 


Seizine Deap Bopies For Desr (4% xj 
158, 196, 296.)—I believe it is generally supposed 
that Mrs. Henry Wood, in her work, East Lamy 
refers to the case of Bishop Carr, at whose dea 
his creditors threatened to seize his body; but the 
debts were paid by a gentleman, who afterwanis 
married the Bishop’s danghter. The circumstanes 
are well known in Worcestershire, but I do no 
refer more particularly to them, as some of the 
parties concerned are living. Cericvs, 


Henry (4 xii. 209, 255, 319) 
was buried in the nave of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Ifield, Essex, of which he was some time vicar, 
His signature appears in the parish registers, I wil 
send the inscription that is on the stone and fuller 
particulars in a few days’ time. 

Avuprey R. Braker, 


Brrps or Int Omen (4 §. xii. 327, 
In M. G. Lewis’s ballad of Bill Jones, the follov- 
ing are the introductory stanzas :— 

“«¢ Ah, well-a-day,’ the sailor said, 

‘ Some danger must impend, 

Three ravens sit in yonder glade, 

And evil will happen, I’m sore afraid, 
Ere we reach our journey’s end.’ 

‘ And what have the ravens with us to do! 
Does their sight betoken us evil !’ 

* To see one raven is lucky, ’tis true, 

But it’s certain misfortune to light upon two, 
And meeting with three is the devil !’” 

Edgar Allan Poe’s poem is rather at variance with 
the poem of Lewis, for Poe's bird is solitary, and yet 
he is “ill omened.” XN. 


(4™ §. xii. 267, 312, 379, 418)— 
This occurs as an English word in the Journal of 
Botany for December, 1873, p. 376. 

JAMES Britrey. 


Tue CarrLe THE Weartuer xii 
516; 5S. i, 54.)—I have heard, that, in Derby- 
shire, when the cattle remain on the top of the 
hills, the weather will be fine ; but wet when they 
descend to the valleys. GeorcE R. Jesse. 


Rev. E. Gee (4% S. xii. 439, 501 ; 5% S. i. 16) 
—The original edition of A Memorial of the Re 


formation of England was published in 15%, 


under the initials of its author, R[obert]} P| ersons}, 
or Parsons, alias Coobuck, alias N. Doleman, the 
celebrated Jesuit. The edition edited by Edwanl 
Gee (of which I possess a copy), and which was 
called by him The Jesuit’s Memorial, was published 
in 1690, The titles of Mr. Gee’s other works 
some of which were anonymous, may be ascertal 
from Watt’s Bib. Brit. 

Gaston DE BERNEVvAL 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Débrett’s Tilustrated Peerage and Titles of Courtesy of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. To 
which is added much Information respecting the 
immediate Family Connections of the Peers. (Dean & 


.) 

pacers Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage, dc. 
(Dean & Son.) 

«Dgpaetr ” is the oldest of our “Annuals.” It is now 
in its hundred and sixtieth year, and it may be said to 
have improved every year. The magnitude of vigilant 
labour required is shown by the fact that there are 
16,000 alterations in the present volume, arising from 
various incidents and changes since last year’s publica- 
tion. Two claimants are recorded for the baronetcy of 
Frederick, and two for that of Codrington,—each, mean- 
while, calling himself by the title. ‘hat of Congreve is 

toaclaimant. That of Dick is still maintained by 
Debrett, though it is given up by others skilled in 
heraldry and genealogy. 


Tu Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. By John Lothrop 
Motley. 2 vols. With Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Orall great statesmen and patriots John of Barneveld 
sands in the foremost rank of the most illustrious and 
the most unfortunate. The prince (Maurice) whom he 
raised to greatness, and his country which he had mainly 
helped to freedom and prosperity, alike basely betrayed 
him. He opposed the evil ambition of Maurice, and he 
advocated freedom of trade and universal religious tole- 
ration. Maurice judiciallymurdered him, and Barne- 
veld’s jealous countrymen allowed (and so shared) the 
crime. If his family and friends would have petitioned 
for his pardon, he would have been saved ; but neither 
he, nor those dearest to him, would tarnish his honour 
bysuch a confession of offence; and he was beheaded 
for no particularly defined crime. Mr. Motley’s name 
is sufficient warrant that this work is worth reading. 


Records of the Past, Yol. 1, edited by Dr. Birch, 
(Bagster & Sons), is an interesting volume of trans- 
lations of Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions by Sayce, 
Talbot, Smith, Rawlinson, and Renouf. Students in 
Biblical history and archzeology will find some pleasant 
recreation in these texts, which have been extracted 
from tablets, with cuneiform characters, found in lands 
conterminous to Palestine. Some of the inscriptions are 
of extreme antiquity, one reaching back to ante-Mosaic 
history. They are invaluable, not only from their 
intrinsic worth, but as affording evidences of the 
durability of language subject to little alteration during 
a period of many centuries. Sir H. Rawlinson’s inde- 
fatigable labours in copying the inscriptions respecting 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, lend an additional interest 
to the attractive Persian records collated by Dr. Birch. 
We look forward to the appearance of the second volume. 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and 
Schools of Religious Thought. Edited by the Rev. 
Jobn Henry Blunt. (Rivingtons.) 

A WoL library is condensed into this admirable volume. 

Adams's Religious World Displayed is extinguished by 

it. Marsden’s Dictionary of Christian Churches and 

Sects, useful as it is, only does a portion of the work 

achieved under the editorship of Mr. Blunt. All 

authorities are named, and an invaluable index is supplied. 

The work manifests the earnestness of humanity in its 

thirst for truth and its desire for light. The work has 

ite amusing ‘Bide ; at least, one cannot read without a 

smile Archbishop Manning’s former denunciations of 


the Pope as an impostor and disturber, and of Poper 
as a snare anda delusion, made when he wasa Hig 
Churchman. 


Anecdote Lives of the Later Wits and Humourists. 
Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Rogers, Albert 
Smith, Hood, Maginn, Thackeray, Dickens, Poole, 
Leigh Hunt, Father Prout, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

a century ago there was a little work published, 
called Laconics ; or, the Best Words of the Best Authors, 
which was deservedly popular. It was Mr. Timbs’s first 
work of compilation, iat he is devoted to similar labour 
now, with all the good-will, and, seemingly, with the 
vigour of youth. In these anecdote lives there is the 
best essence of a score of biographies, and every page 
sparkles with anecdotes. We should be glad to hear that 
some share of the fund provided by Parliament for the 
solace of aged writers had been allotted to this inde- 
fatigable worker. As it is, the fund seems to be often 
applied after au incomprehensible fashion. 


The Folk-Lore of Rome. Collected by word of mouth 
from the People. By R.H. Busk. (Longmans.) 
Tuts is one of the most readable of books for those who 
take interest in folk-lore. We know how Cinderella 
comes to us from Rhodope, the Lady of the Pyramid. 
So, from remote resources, many of these tales have 
passed through various countries, taking their tone from 
the soil, and finally settling at Rome. The notes are 
brief and interesting ; and they pleasantly illustrate life 
and manners. For instance: “ Speciale, a druggist 
(droghiere isa grocer). It isa custom in Rome for the 
doctors of the poor to sit in druggists’ shops ready to be 
called for.” Young and old readers are equally well 
provided for in this handsome and entertaining volume. 


The Treasury of Languages. A Rudimentary Dictionary 
of Universal Philology. (Hall & Co.) 

Tux epigraph on the title-page of this rudimentary dic- 
tionary is “ Daniel iii. 4,” the pertinency of which we 
fail to discern. As far as this commencement goes, it 
deserves encouragenient. Some people will be aghast at 
the multitudinous languages and dialects in the world. 
Mezzofanti himself, probably, couid not speak a word of 
Pumpopolsk, which is described as “ Ugrian, a dialect of 
Ostiak, allied to Inbosk.” 


CANTONAL LEGISLATURES IN ExGLanp.—Mr. Francis W. 
Newman has proposed the following scheme for a sort of 
new Heptarchy, each division of which is to legislate for 
itself. After speaking of details, he says,— 

“‘T ask permission to define this scheme by an actual 
plan of grouping the English counties. If London is to 
be a separate legislature, this may be a reason for not 
joining into one rural legislature the counties which are 
on opposite sides of it. I propose, then, for England 
seven rural circles :— 

‘J, (Transumbria) centre York: containing North- 
umberland, Durham, and Yorkshire. 

“TI. (Transdevia) centre Lancaster: Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire. 

“III. (Cisumbria) centre Peterborough: Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Rutland, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk. 

“IV. (Mesanglia) centre Worcester: Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Herefordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, Gloucestershire. 

“V. (Transtamia) centre Bedford: Northamptonshire, 
Oxon, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 
Middlesex (without London), Essex. 

“VI. (Albion) centre Guildford: Kent, Surrey (with- 
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out London), Berkshire, Hants (with Isle of Wight), 
Sussex. 

“VII. (Wessex) centre Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, Cornwall. . W. Newmay.” 

It is worth noting in “ N. & Q.” that the above scheme 
was ever proposed. 

A tetTer signed Andrew Agnew, and dated from 
Lochnaw Castle, Stranraer, N.B., 22nd December, 1873, 
has just reached “N. & Q.” The writer is trying to 
collect in a systematic manner information as to Galloway 
antiquities and customs. He will be glad to receive any 
information on camps, mote hills, old castles, churches, 
chapels, burying grounds, standing stones, kists, urns, 
Celts, arms, bones, coins, or any ancient remains ; cranoges, 
or artificial island dwellings, with particulars as to wood 
found in mosses ; also names of places and their deriva- 
tions ; those illustrative of traditions, as Lochnafolie 
(Loch-na-fola, the Lake of the Blood); the former ap- 

pearance of the country, as Knockaldie (the Hill of the 
Jazels) ; those to which “ Kil” is prefixed, indicating a 
chapel, and endeavour to account for it in cases such 
as Kilquhockadale, Kilhern, &c. Natural history, and 
especially animals now extinct, as Craigmoddie (the 
Wolf's Rock); Brockloch (the Badger’s Lake); and finally, 
county stories, or songs of local origin, old customs, and 
proverbs. Answers to be sent to the address above 
given. 

Mr. H. W. Henxrrey, 14, Park Street, Westminster, 
writes :—‘‘Seal of the Protector Oliver's Council.— 
George Vertue, in his account of the Works of Thomas 
Simon, 4to., London, 1753, engraves (plate xxv.) and 
describes (p. 42) this seal ‘as affixed to an Order sent to 
Guernsey by Oliver Cromwell.’ It is circular, 17 inches 
diameter, bearing a garnished shield with the Protector’s 
Arms (Quarterly, lst and 4th, St. George’s cross; 2nd, 
St. Andrew’s cross; 3rd, the Irish harp. Over the 
centre an inescutcheon, bearing a lion rampant). The 
shield is surrounded by a laurel wreath, and the legend 
SIGILLYM ConsILII. I should feel extremely indebted to 
any reader in Guernsey or elsewhere who could assist me 
in obtaining a cast of this seal for publication in my 
Numismata Cromwelliana; or, Medallic History of 
Oliver Cromwell, where it is intended to give autotype 
copies of all his medals, coins, and seals.” 

M. Hewnt Testarp, M.A. B.D. (Pension Wachmurth, 
2, Square de Champel, Plateau des Tranchées, Genéve, 
Suisse), is engaged in writing a pamphlet on Theodore 
Parker. He would be obliged to any of our readers who 
would give him a complete list of Parker's works, and tell 
him whether any book or magazine articles have ever 
been published in England or America concerning that 
renowned disciple of Channing. 


Exeter: 
F. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the persons by whom they are required, whose names and addresses are 
given for that purpose :— 

Corres des Lettres Originales de l’Armée du Général Bonaparte en 
F gypte, interceptés par la flotte sous le Commandement de l’Amiral 
Lord Nelson. London, printed for J. Wright, opposite Old Bond 
Street, Piccadilly, 17 2 vols. or 2 parts. 

Wanted by 4, Ulric Richard Desaiz, aux Minimes, i Issoudun, Indre, 

France. 

Berry's Essex Peproners. 

Wanted by G. J. Armytage, Eaq., F.S.A., Clifton, Brighouse. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

Mr. G. L. Gomme, in reference to “Church Bells” 
(4" 8. xii. 6, 85, 406), writes :—* See notes of great value 
in the following numbers of the Builder, 24th Sept., 
1864, 15th April, 1865, 6th Oct., 1860, 2nd and 30th 
June, 1866, 6th Oct., 1866, 15th Dec., 1866, 12th Jan., 


— 
1867, lst and 21st Aug., 1868, 30th May, 1868, 15th # 
1869, 4thand 25th Dec., 1869, 16th, 23rd, and 30th April 
1870, 7th May, 1870, 13th Aug., 1870. As there @ ne 
index to the Ludder, for the early years, these refe 
may be useful.” Also, on “ Paynter Stayner” (4° gam 
354, 453; 5 8. i. 118), Mr. Gomme refers to 
article in the Builder for 9th June, 1860, where am 
stated the company had its origin in a fraternijgay 
artists formed in the reign of Edward IIL, and styled a 
company, though not then incorporated.” Finaliga™ 
ferring to “ Size of Churches” (4" 8. xii. 340, 367) 
same obliging correspondent states that there is e “ql 
lar statement in the Builder for 31st Dec., 1864, by 
E. B. Denison, and a further one by Mr. Samuel Sani 
in the Builder for 21st Sept., 1867.” 

Lerxster Garpens.—Mr. Andrew Cant (to whom 
sometimes ascribed the honour of having given his sam 
to the Slang Dictionary) was not an “ illiterate mam 
In Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland, ii. Zi 
the following account On Thursday was interrelll 
the Grey Friars’ churchyard, the corpse of Mr. Anda 
Cant, one of the ministers of this city at the Revolatlaly 
and since made a bishop of the clergy of the episeumy 
communion. He was esteemed a learned and eloguaml 
preacher. He died in the ninety-first year of higalm 
and sixty-fourth of his ministry.” The above is quam 
from the Edinburgh Evening Courant, April 77,7 
In the Rudimentary Dictionary of Universal Pili 
(1874, Hall) “Cant” is defined as slang or vulgar 
derived from the Latin “Canto”=I sing. See gm 
Bamfylde Moore Carew, London, 1789. 

G. F. S.—How the name was pronounced in Engl 
in former times, may be judged from a line in Shakepaay 
where it is a trisyllable :— 

—“ This dreadful lord, 
Retiring from the siege of Orleans,” &c. 

Ly. Rre.—We really cannot undertake to explana 
inexplicable lines of unintelligible poets. As Seer 
said, to deal with such passages, when the poets im 
selves were not present to give light to them, was Say 
waste of time. 

Mr. R. Passtncuam writes :—‘ At one of the 
tions given to Mr. Disraeli at Glasgow, the Disraeliamy 
are stated to have been placed on the walls. Cam 
Scotch correspondent oblige me with a descriptio® 
them?” 

Gram.—“Jemmy Twitcher” is the name of ona 
the most cunning and treacherous highwaymen ina 
Beggars’ Opera. , 

W. Axprews (Hull).—See The Archeological Journal 
vol. vi., p. 239, for an article on “ The Gad Whip Serviaay 
by W. 8. Walford, F.S.A. 

Mr. V. ve Fowxe, Oxford, asks what 
character is meant by “Marmion Herbert” iam 
Disraeli’s Venetia. 

F. 8. D.—Water-marks on"paper. See “N. & 
S. vi. 434, 491; vii. 110, 265; viii. 77. 

R. H.—The epitaph has been repeatedly printed. 

W. H.—No reply has been received. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “im 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return @m™ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print} aad 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicatioly a 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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